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FROM BLACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
VISITS ‘TO THE HARAM, BY MEERZA AHMED TUBEEB. 
Translated from the Persian. 

My pear Esony,—In sending the accompanying translation, 1 
think it may be as well to give you some account of the Author 
from whose works it is taken. 

Meerza Ahmed Tubeeb was for many years physician to Aga 
Mahommed Khan, the late King of Persia; and in all the struggles 
for the throne in which that adventurous prince was engaged, the 
faithful Meerza followed the fortunes of his master, and, if report 
speaks truly, wielded the sword as dexterously as he does the 
lancet. 

When Aga Mahommed Khan was murdered at Kara Baugh, by 
a menial, whom he had threatened to put to death, the Meerza at- 
tached himself to the heir-apparent, Baba Khan, now Futty Allee 
Shah, King of Persia. 

The Meerza has long been accounted the most skilful physician 
of his time; but being now weakened by age and infirmities, which 
even his consummate skill could not avert—he amuses himself by 
writing anecdotes of the days of his youth, and has furnished mate- 
rials for a history of his own time, which may prove valuable to 
future historians. But he takes even greater pleasure in recounting 

-the wonderful cures he has effected, especially in the Royal Haram, 
where, for many years, he has practised with undisputed authority. 

Some ill-natured people have said that he chooses the Haram for 
the scene of all his miraculous exertions of professional talent, be- 
cause no one having access to it but himself, or at least, no one 
learned in physic, his statements must on that account be incon- 
trovertible. But as this is said chiefly amongst his rival brethren, 
we may, I think, (from what we know of the profession,) without 
judging too harshly of them, set down some of their doubts to the 
score of ignorance, and all their insinuations to malice. 

Be that as it may, the Meerza has given us some curious enough 
accounts of what he has seen and felt in the forbidden place. I 
take a specimen from the commencement of his book, from which 
you will be able to form some idea of its character, and also, per- 
haps, acquire some information regarding the state of domestic af- 
fairs in Persia. Yours ever, Z. 


Visit First. 
In page ninth, I find the following account of the Meerza’s first 
visit to the Underoon (inner apartments). 
Vor. 1V. No. 24.—Museum. 3 P 
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My late master having had no Haram, which indeed could have 
been of no use to him, as well from the misfortune which befel him 
in his youth, as from his being continually engaged in wars, which 
left him no time to devote to pleasure, I felt rather unhappy at the 
prospect of having to attend so many women, as my lord, the King 
of Kings, and Shadow of God, had collected in his Serai—and this 
gave me the more concern, as I had always been employed in 
manly occupations, and had ever preserved a due contempt for 
women. I may here observe, that even in my youth, no woman 
ever shared my councils, or got a secret from me, excepting one. 
I was then very young, and I paid dearly for my indiscretion, for 
I did not get what I wanted, after all, and moreover, I got the bas- 
tinadoe from my late master; may God receive him into paradise! 

I confess, however, that I had much curiosity to see how a king 
managed his women, from which I hoped to get some useful hints, 
and was also desirous to judge for myself, whether they were really 
so beautiful as they were reported to be. 

Having made up my mind as to the necessity of obeying the 
order of his majesty, that I should attend his women, (and God 
forbid that I should fail to obey his order, even if it extended to 
my life,) I waited with some impatience, at the same time not 
without some fear, until I should be called to the Haram. 

I had not long to wait, for early one morning, just as I had 
finished my morning prayer, and was anointing my beard, and la- 
menting over its increasing greyness, I heard a strange shrill voice 
sereeching to my servants that | was wanted. On looking from 
the window of my apartment, which opened into the inner court 
of my house, where no man had any right to be; and while I was 
preparing myself to be in a great rage at the intruder, I saw a large 
negro, whom, from his voice and appearance, I instantly knew to 
be one of the Eunuchs. I got up and received him courteously, 
for the Eunuchs of the royal household are not to be slighted with 
impunity; and my late master had taught the world, that an Eu- 
nuch was not to be despised. 

The negro perceiving where I was, came close up to the window, 
and told me to make all haste, as one of the women was ill. I 
thought it best to begin well with them, and I accordingly conti- 
nued to anoint my beard, telling the negro with an air of dignified 
indifference and composure, that I should follow him presently; 
for I had by this time discovered that he was not a person of any 
rank or importance. He was just turning to go, when another 
voice, still more slender, was heard asking what had come of the 
doctor. The person who made this noise soon presented himself. 
He was a tall slender Georgian Eunuch, much younger than the 
other, and much more nimble in his movements. He came ra- 
pidly up to where I was seated, conversing with the negro, and 
having delivered his message to me, demanded of the other what 
he had been about so long a time as he had been absent. This at- 
tack was repelled manfully, and they set up such a squeaking jabber, 
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as two old women could scarcely have equalled. From this I per- 
ceived that they were of the same rank, and I knew how to ad- 
dress the Georgian. But all my efforts to stop their tongues were 
unavailing. I at last got up and toid them to lead the way, that I 
should follow. They then moved off, squalling and scolding till 
they got into the street. 

Having passed the guard-rooms and come to the inner gate of 
the Serai, my guides ran into the court before me, making a hor- 
rible noise with their shrill voices, desiring the women to retreat 
into their apartments. I remained outside for a minute or two, 
and when I thought sufficient time had been allowed, I entered. 
My foot was scarcely inside the curtain which covered the wicket 
of the gate, when I was surrounded by a host of Eunuchs, who 
endeavoured to force me out again, They all spoke at once, and 
all spoke so loud, that I could not comprehend what they wanted, 
till looking into the square, I saw about a hundred women scam- 
pering in different directions; some without their veils, some even 
more uncovered, all of them making a great noise, and all peeping 
at me from behind their veils, or from behind one another, or be- 
tween their fingers. Many Eunuchs and old women were at the 
same time employed in pushing or dragging them along to their 
respective apartments, and in shutting the doors and windows to 
prevent their being seen. When they were all housed, I was led 
by one side of the square to the habitation of the invalid who was 
to become my patient. 

As I moved along, every door was opened the moment I had 
passed it, and three or four heads, old and young together, were 
thrust out to see the Hakeem, (doctor,) for my fame was even there 
great, and they had heard of me, though few of them had seen me 
till now. When I had passed several doors in this way, some of 
the most distant ventured to stand beyond the threshold, (so great 
was their desire to look upon me,) but they were immediately 
pushed and driven in again by the Eunuchs. AR this surprised me, 
for | had never seeu women so conduct themselves in private fami- 
lies, nor even in the Harams of nobles; but I reflected that these 
were the king’s women, and were therefore entitled to do as they 
pleased. Walking slowly, and with becoming dignity, I reached 
the dwelling of the sick lady. She was a person of rank by birth, 
and had many women slaves to attend upon her; but they had 
been at the other end of the court when I entered, and in the con- 
fusion had been thrust into the apartments nearest where they 
stood. 

I entered the house, and was received by an Eunuch, who was 
in special attendance on this lady, and had indeed been presented 
to hera short time before by the King. He was used to see doc- 
tors, particularly myself, who had attended in the family in which 
he was brought up. He accordingly arose when I entered, and 
requested me to sit down, and take a cup of coffee and a kaleoon. 
I did as he bid me, and when I had taken one kaleoon only, I got 
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up, and excusing myself on account of the nature of my business, 
which admitted of no delay, requested permission to see my pa- 
tient. The Eunuch, not knowing that the women slaves were all 
out, told me that the lady was in her room, and left me to find my 
way thither. 

I went to her room alone—she was lying upon a bed asleep— 
her bed-clothes were as white as snow. The large pillow, which 
supported her head and shoulders, was of scarlet brocade, the beau- 
tiful colour of which was mellowed by the covering of thin white 
muslin, which lay over it. She had that morning been at the bath, 
and her long, black, silky hair, yet searcely dry, rolled down in 
rich clustering folds upon the bed-clothes. The morning was 
warm, and therefore, perhaps, it was that the sheet had been pushed 
down so as to uncover her bosom. Her left hand still holding her 
thin crape chemise, which she had been too drowsy to put on, lay 
under her head. Her right arm, fair, round, and full, was stretched 
over the dark carpet bey ond the bed. Her fingers were newly dyed 
with hennah, and a fan of brilliant Indian feathers, which had fal- 
len from her hand as she fell asleep, was lying on the floor. 

Perceiving that her face was turned from the door, I approached 
her more nearly. Her cheek was a little flushed, or it might have 
been a reflection from the pillow. Its youthful downy softness— 
the uncovered temple—the long, white, veinless neck,” without 
one line to break its smoothness—the swelling shoulder beaming 
from between the dark thick locks of her hair—her virgin bosom, 
half girl half woman—her fine form, scarcely concealed by the thin 
sheet which covered it, and which seemed to take a pleasure in 
clinging closely to every turn of her limbs—all this, and ten thou- 
sand other beauties, rivetted me to the spot. I gazed and gazed, 
and searcely dared to draw my breath—and strained my sight till 
my eyes grew dim. I might have remained I know not how long, 
had not one of the slave girls returned, and fearing that she might 
come to her lady’s apartment, I went back to the outer hall, told 
them that the sick person was asleep, and cautioned them not to go 
into her room, nor disturb her till she called. 

While I was standing in the outer-chamber, my eye chanced to 
fall on a mirror, in which my own visage was reflected. When I 
saw my grey beard and deep wrinkles, I could not help being asto- 
nished to find myself so much agitated; but after fully considering 
the matter, I came to the conclusion, that in spite of these I must 
on the whole be an exceeding young man of my years. 

Aga Jewah, was the Eunuch who was in attendance on my pa- 
tient. Having, as I mentioned, been formerly acquainted with 
one another, (though he was then in an inferior situation,) he again 
requested me to sit down and take another kaleoon, saying, that 
perhaps his mistress might wake before we had finished, and that 
{ should be saved another walk. 1 accordingly sat down, and Aga 


* Literally, without one sinew in it. 
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Jewah being an intelligent and conversable man, well read in poe- 
try and religion, we had a good deal of discussion, in which he 
showed his modesty as well as his judgment, by paying a becoming 
deference to my superior learning. In the midst of our conver- 
sation a slave girl came to tell me that the lady was now awake 
—that she found herself quite well, and that she did not want the 
doctor. 

Meerza, said Aga Jewah, what a lucky foot yours must be, that 
even your coming into the house cures your patients! And it was 
very true that the Aga said, for I have been much troubled by 
people sending for me merely because my foot was lucky, without 
any intention of taking medicine. And I one day cured the Sud- 
der (prime minister) of a severe pain in his stomach, which had 
attacked him in consequence of his eating too many melons, merely 
by happening to call upon him that morning. 

Aga Jewah and the slave both expressed their astonishment at 
the wonderful manner in which I had cured their mistress, and 
they showered blessings upon me when | took my leave. 

All the way home I could think of nothing but the beautiful 
lady I had seen, and her image was perfect in my mind when I 
got to my own house; so that I forgot where I was going, and, 
instead of walking into my own room, | went into my great wife’s 
room, (she was then alive,) and I saw her sitting against a dark- 
coloured greasy old pillow, and she was muffled up in flannel, and 
she had not been to the bath for a long time; and I looked at her, 
and thought of the beautiful lady in the Haram. 


Visit Second. 

The day after these things occurred, I was sitting in my Khul- 
vut,* reflecting on the events of the day before, when Aga Jewah 
made his appearance. I rose when he entered, and made many 
polite inquiries after his health, to show my regard for him, for 
the Aga was a sensible man. 

After we had exchanged the politest compliments, in which the 
Aga showed taste, learning, and good manners, and after we had 
eaten our excellent Ispahan mellau, which Hagee Mahommed 
Hoossein Khan had sent to me, from the Dar il Sultanut,t and after 
we had smoked a kaleoon of the finest Shiraz tobacco, (with which 
my friend Meerza Ahady always supplied me plentifully from his 
own lands of Darab)—* You see,” said I to the Aga, * how well 
I manage my women—I keep them at a proper distance. Here I 
have a breakfast of the finest fruits and best viands of the season; 
but I never permit my females to intrude upon my morning hours, 
which I always devote to religion and to study.” 


* Khulvut—a private room, not in the female’s apartments, generally occupy- 
ing a space between the public part of the house and the inner or women’s part. 

7 Dar il Sultanut—The place of the Sultans—an epithet of Isphaham, as Dar ii 
Fim, the place of learning, is of Shiraz 
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“ Pray,” said the Aga, “ may I beg to know what book has oe- 
eupied the attention of Meerza Ahmed this morning? There must 
be instruction even in the knowledge of what may be the morn- 
ing’s study of a person so learned as Meerza Ahmed.” 

* Aga,” said I, somewhat disconcerted by the question, “ you 
must know that study does not always consist in reading, more 
than reading always constitutes study—two very common mistakes, 
against which I warn you, Aga. I have been reflecting—moraliz- 
ing, Aga—lI have been considering the difference between man 
and woman, and I find it to be very great.”” “ Assuredly,”’ said 
the Aga, ** we can easily perceive that it is very great—it does not 
require much consideration to discover that.” 

At the simplicity of this remark of the Aga, I laughed heartily, 
so that I could not restrain myself, but perceiving that he was dis- 
pleased, I thus addressed him—** Aga Jewah, you wonder at my 
laughing; but you must know that I mean the moral difference 
between man and woman—the difference between the mind of man 
and the mind of woman, (which J shall explain to you,) not the 
more apparent difference that you mean, Aga.”’ 

** Ah!’ interrupted he, “1 perceive, Meerza, that your mind 
is never occupied with frivolous things, or with vanities, but that 
you are ever engaged in philosophical inquiries. How vast must 
the intelligence of that man be, who for several hours each day, 
seriously thinks on what he has seen and read—But [| had nearly 
forgotten the object of my coming—your conversation, Meerza, is 
so delightful, that one can think of nothing else than that of which 
you are speaking.”’ ‘ And the presence of Aga Jewah,” replied I, 
‘« brings to one’s mind so many agreeable subjects, that one cannot 
choose to be silent.” 

Upon this the Aga drew from his pocket a very large and beau- 
tiful apple, and presenting it to me in a graceful manner, said, 
‘* My mistress sends you this apple, with many compliments, and 
begs you will come to her in an hour. She does not find herself 
very well, and she has so much confidence in you, that she would 
not take any medicine until she should have seen you. Moreover, 
she has given orders that no one be admitted to her room, that she 
may have the pleasure of seeing you alone.”’ 

** Aga,”’ said I, “ your mistress does me much honour. God give 
her long life, she is a sweet lady. How fortunate are you, Aga, 
to have so good a mistress!’”’ The Aga rose to take his leave, but 
I would not suffer him to go until he had smoked another kaleoon, 
after which, he departed. As soon as he was gone, I began to re- 
fleet upon the message he had brought to me, and I could not help 
thinking that there was something very strange in the manner of 
it. Her sending me the apple, and her wishing to see me alone, 
appeared to me suspicious circumstances. One of the ladies of the 
Royal Haram too! I was not at all satisfied that all was right, and 
4etermined, if I perceived any thing amiss, to acquaint my Royal 
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Master. However, I put myself into the hands of God, ordered 
my horse, and set out towards the Haram Khoua.* 

I alighted at the outer-gate, and as the Eunuchs knew me again, 
I was admitted without difficulty. The word was passed from one 
to another, that it was only the Hakeem,t and I walked into the 
great square amongst all the women, without their now taking the 
trouble to veil themselves at my approach. Some indeed turned 
away their heads, which gave me an opportunity to observe the 
beauty of their cheeks or necks, and some (whose shrivelled hands 
betrayed the secret of their advance in years) hurriedly pulled 
down their roobundst when they saw me enter. 

There were there many beautiful women, collected from all 
parts of the empire—Georgians, Armenians, and Mahommedans; 
but I saw not one so lovely as my patient. 

I moved slowly along to her apartment, and found Aga Jewah 
ready to receive me. He conducted me at once to his mistress’s 
room, and left me there alone with her. 

A strange tremor came over me as I took my seat close to her, 
and I sat for some time desirous to speak, and (for the first time in 
my life) not knowing what to say. 

At length she broke the silence, and said—*‘ Meerza Ahmed, I 
have heard much of your learning and talents, as well as of your 
kindness of heart, and of the tenderness of your nature. (Here she 
paused a little, but before I could collect myself to make a suitable 
answer, she proceeded)—I have heard too of the distinguished fa- 
vour with which you are honoured by his majesty the King of 
Kings. Iam an unfortunate female, and it is in your power to 
render me the most important service. May I trust to you, Meerza 
Ahmed? or will you leave me to my misfortunes—to the misery 
in which you have found me?”’ 

Her voice faltered as she uttered the last words. She stopped, 
and turned her fine eyes full upon me with a look of painful doubt, 
and anxious inquiry. A tear, which had been visibly gathering, 
rolled over her eyelid, and hung upon her cheek. She had not 
seemed to me so lovely in all the voluptuous beauty of the day 
before. She seemed to look to me for consolation—What could I 
do? I vowed that there was no service, however hazardous, which 
[ would not undertake—no duty, however laborious, which I was 
not ready to perform. 

‘*You seem,” said she, “ to be sincere, and I will trust you. 
But that you may fully understand the nature of my misfortunes. 
[ must tell you the story of my life—for young as I am, | have 
had much to suffer.” 


The Story of Meiram. 


*<T was born a Christian. My father was priest of a small Ar- 
menian village in Karabaugh. My mother died while I was yet 


* Haram—forbidden ;—Khoua—house. + Hakeem—Doctor 
: Roobund—The part of the veil which covers the face. 
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so young that I believe I cannot well remember to have seen her; 
but I have heard my father speak of her so often, that | sometimes 
think I do remember her. 1 was her first and only child, therefore 
my father loved me fondly; but even more, because he thought my 
face resembled hers whom God had taken from him. He was al- 
ready an old man, and his only pleasure was in loving me, and 
carefully performing the duties of a pastor. He taught the village 
boys to read and write, and he was loved by all his little flock; 
for he had spent many years among them, and he had naturally a 
kind heart, which made him the friend of every one. The peo- 
ple of the village gave us corn enough for bread, and many made 
us presents. Our dwelling was a small house beside the church, 
which the villagers, at their own cost, kept in repair for us, and 
we had all we wanted. 

** T may have been about twelve years old, when, one Sabbath 
evening, my father desired our only servant, Meenus, to light the 
tapers in the church, as the hour of evening prayer was near. Mee- 
nus in a few moments returned all breathless, and told my father 
that a body of horsemen were coming down the road straight to 
the village. He had scarcely said so ere I heard a shot, and then 
another, and then they came so fast I could not count them. We 
all ran to the window, and saw the people of the village running 
in crowds past the house, mothers with infants in their arms, 
screaming and wailing, and children running crying after them, 
and old men tearing their clothes and hair, and women beating 
their breasts, and weeping aloud, all mingled in one confused mass. 
After these came the young men of the village, some armed, and 
still appearing to resist; some wounded and bleeding; some I saw 
fall dead upon the street. After a time the firing ceased, and then 
there arose a dreadful shout, and I heard the clattering of many 
horses’ feet approaching, and presently a troop of armed horsemen 
eame riding furiously down the street, still shouting Ullah, Ullah. 
I knew not who they were, but when my father saw them he said, 
Now God have mercy upon us, for these are the Persians. The 
feeble resistance which had been made was now no longer making. 
All who could fly had fled, and some had died. The plunderers 
dismounted from their horses, and forced the doors of the houses, 
seized all the children they could find, and stripped those whose 
clothes seemed worth the having, then bound them naked. Oh! 
it was a terrible sight to see their young limbs bound with cords ; 
even now it makes my blood run cold to think of it. But from 
looking on the distress of others, we soon were called to feel our 
own. The ruffians forced our little dwelling; I ran screaming to 
my father; his face was pale—the tear was in his eye, and as he 
clasped me in his trembling arms, he only said, My child, my 
child! I saw them enter, and hid my face in my father’s bosom, 
for I dared not look on men so dark and terrible—and there I had 
all my life thought myself safe. But now that sanctuary availed 
me little, they seized me, and tore me from him; but still he clung 
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to me, and wept aloud, and called on God for help, but ail in vain, 
for they were young and strong, and he was old and feeble; but 
when he found that he had lost his last hold of me, his frenzy gave 
him strength, he grappled with the man who held me, and once 
more got me in his arms. I saw the naked dagger raised over us, 
it descended like a flash of lightning, and my father fell beneath it. 
He lay a moment, and I bent over him, scarce knowing what had 
happened; he caught me in his arms, and tried to speak, but the 
breath, which perhaps was meant to give me his last blessing, 
spouted with his life-blood from the wound. The very murderer 
stood mute, and struck with awe. I gazed awhile on the pale 
lifeless face of the father whom I loved; my eyes grew dim, my 
senses failed, I fell, and saw no more. 

** How long I may have lain without perception I cannot tell; 
but when I woke, | found that all my clothes had been stripped 
off, and instead of them I had been wrapped up in my dead father’s 
priest’s robe. For a time I knew not where I was, and the re- 
membrance of what had passed was like the impression of a horri- 
ble dream between sleeping and waking; but by degrees the dread 
reality came full before me. As I moved me round to find out 
where I was, something clammy, moist, and cold touched me—I 
looked to see what it might be—I saw the rent, | saw the clotted 
gore—It was my father’s blood that chilled my bosom !—I knew 
it—A cold horror crept through all my frame, and I uttered a loud 
shriek in agony of soul.—They came to comfort me—but who 
came? my father’s murderers. I tore off the gown, without per- 
ceiving that it was my only covering, and stood, without a know- 
ledge of my shame, naked before them. Their noisy, brutal 
laughter, brought back my senses—I sunk for very shame upon 
the earth, and wept and sobbed aloud. One of more tender nature 
than the rest took from his horse a covering cloth, and gave it to 
me. I thanked him fervently, for it was a precious gift to me; 
and as he turned away there seemed to be some pity in his eye. 
I would have given the world to have him near me, but he passed 
away. For a time I sat there weeping, and saw no one that I 
knew; but by and by others of the villagers, captives like myself, 
were brought to where I was. We exchanged timid looks, but 
feared to speak, until, at last, they brought in one whom I had 
hoped they had not caught. He was pale, faint, and weary. His 
eye caught mine. I started from my seat to throw myself into his 
arms, but as he opened them to receive me I saw a hideous gash 
upon his breast—the sword of some Persian ruflian had been there. 
At any other time I dared not have approached him as he was; 
but the events of a few short hours had changed my nature, and I 
would have rushed into his bosom.—A villain saw us, and with a 
coward hand struck him a blow, which laid him on the ground. 
They seized me then, and carried me away, and still it was my 
father’s murderer that bore me with him. 

“ All night they remained in the village, ransacking the houses, 

Vor. IV. No. 24.— Museum. 3Q 
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digging for hidden money, and torturing their captives to make 
them show the places where money had been hid. Many little 
sums they found, the hard won savings of poor labourers; and 
they had much quarrelling and high words, and sometimes daggers 
were drawn in their disputes about dividing it. And some found 
wine, and drank to drunkenness, and rioted, and fought, and made 
a fearful noise.—So passed the night. In the morning, before day, 
they began to move, and all the cattle of the village they collected, 
horses, cows, and buffaloes. Some they drove away, and some 
they kept to mount their weaker captives on. The poor animals 
made a mourniul lowing for their calves, which were left behind. 
When they tried to drive the people trom the village, they set up 
such a deep and wailing ery that I doubted not the slaughter was 
begun, and that we must all be massacred; but by degrees it died 
away. They mounted me upon a butlaloe, and drove the poor 
animal betore them, goading it on with their spears. That day 
we went I know not how many fursungs,* but 1 was almost dead 
with fatigue and pain. The buflaloe’s rough hide had almost worn 
the skin from off my knees and legs, and unaccustomed as I was 
to riding, my bones all ached, my eyes were nearly blind with 
crying, and my head was like to burst asunder. In this sad plight 
I lay shivering and cold all night, and in the morning was to have 
begun another journey like the first, but the same kind man who 
pitied me before, said something to him who had me in his charge, 
and gave him money; and then the good man took me up behind 
him on his horse, and put a soft felt under me, and tied a band 
round my body and his own that | might not fall off; and when 1 
cried because the horse went fast and pained my galled limbs, he 
made it go more slowly. It seemed strange to me that a man so 
kind of heart should have banded with such ruffians as the rest. 
We travelled several days with the other captives, and then we 
took another road, and went in one day more to the kind man’s 
house. 

** At first his wives scowled on me, but he said something to 
them, and then they were very kind, and told me I was going to 
the King, and flattered me with tales of grandeur, so that their 
kindness and their tales had almost soothed my sorrow. And they 
gave me fine clothes and ornaments to wear, and said, when I was 
a great person that | must remember them and their kindness. Here 
I remained many days, I know not how many, when one morning 
a strange man came, and then they told me I must go to the King; 
but I had never seen a King, and I was much afraid, and begged 
to be allowed to stay, and cried, but they persuaded me to go. 
We journeyed many days, and at last arrived here, where his ma- 
jesty, the King of Kings, was pleased to accept me, and here I have 
remained not unhappy until three days ago.—Now, alas! my sor- 
rows have begun afresh. Where shall they end? God only knows 
—ior I am truly wretched.” 


* Fursung, formerly Parasang—a Persian measure of distange—about four miles 
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Here she stopped, and wept most bitterly. I had not wept 
since I had been a boy, but now my tears began to flow, I know 
not why, for it appeared to me, that she had much eause to be 
happy, after so much misfortune, to find herself in the Haram of 
the King of Kings. I tried to soothe her, told her she was fair, 
most fair and beautiful, and that she would not fail to find fayour 
with the King, and that she might be mother to a prince, perhaps 
that prince be King hereafter; and on the whole the daughter of a 
poor Armenian priest, she ought to be most thankful for God’s 
bounty, which had made her what she was. But she still wept 
the more. At last she bade me go and come to-morrow, and she 
should tell me all the rest, for she had seen my sorrow for her, 
and she knew me to be kind. 

I took my leave with a heavy heart partly because her story 
showed heavy misfortunes for so young a female to have endured; 
partly because I liked to be in her company, and was sorry to part 
from her; and partly because I thought I had been somewhat rash 
in my promises of service, and felt much concern for the nature of 
the business she might wish to put me to. At the same time, I 
felt that whatever it might be, I should be obliged to do it; so 
completely had she got possession of my mind, I conjectured a 
thousand things that she might have to disclose, and rejected them 
all. 


FROM THE BRITISH CRITIC, 


The Captivity, Sufferings, and Escape, af James Scurry, who 
was detained a Prisoner during Ten Years in the Dominions 
of Hyder li and Tippoo Saib. Written by Himself. 12mo. 
268 pp. 4s. Fisher. 1824. 

Ir would be difficult to say how, according to the notion of the 
publisher of these Memoirs, ‘‘the cause of humanity,” is to be 
promoted by their delivery to the press; for a more substantial tale 
of horrors we never perused. As far as a narrative of grievous suf- 
fering under atrocious cruelty may be supposed ‘‘to purge the mind 
of fear and terror,’’ this tale however conforms to the rule of the 
Stagyrite, and thus, perhaps, Awmanity may be advanced by it. 
For the sake of its author we should rejoice if we could believe that 
it was only an *‘imitation;’’ but the events which he records appear 
to have been too real. 

With the adventures of James Scurry previous to the main sub- 
ject of this volume his readers are not likely to be much interested, 
and we therefore shall dismiss them briefly. He went to sea at 
seven years of age, and in the year 1781, when about fifteen, the 
ship Hannibal of 50 guns, to which he belonged, was captured by 
the French. On board the vessel which took him he suffered fewer 
hardships than his brethren in captivity; for he attracted the notice 
and regard of an officer, who obtained permission for him te sleep 
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on the poop, and some other little privileges of no small importance 
toa prisoner. In consequence of illness this officer was sent on 
shore, on parole, at Tranquebar, and he begged hard, though with- 
out success, that Scurry might accompany him. The ship was two 
miles from shore and there was a heavy surf, but the boy deter- 
mined to attempt to rejoin his friend and patron. At night he stole 
softly from his birth on the hencoop, gained the mizzen-chains, and 
lowered himself into the water by the main sheet. 


* As soon as I was fairly in, | swam under her stern, and instantly dived, going 
under as far as I could, in order to elude the vigilance of the watch on the poop: 
the darkness of the night favoured me much, for when I came up, I could scarcely 
see the ship; and in this case I was well assured they could not see me. I had 
nothing about me but a silk handkerchief with two rupees, all my treasure, tied up 
in the corner; this article was very injurious to me, for as I hada side wind to cope 
with, it would frequently blow over my face, and cause me to turn my back to the 
sea till I got it righted again; nor could I by any means untie it, though I often 
tried. Under those circumstances, I stretched towards the shore; there was a Moor 
ship about half the distance, which vessel | reached within, | suppose, ten or twelve 
fathoms, and here I had hopes of resting; but here all my exertions proved fruit- 
less, owing to the handkerchief about my neck. I conclude I must have been un- 
der her counter for at least ten minutes; and when I could gain a yard or two the 
handkerchief would be blown over my face : here I nearly exhausted my strength, 
without gaining my point, and I was under the necessity of relinquishing the hopes 
{ had entertained of resting, turning my back to the wind, and reading water in 
order to recruit my strength. 

“1 was soon astern of this ship, and knew not what to do; in fact, I could do but 
one thing, and that was, to go the way the wind and tide drove me ; | knew there 
were many vessels inside the French fleet, and as | considered myself in the direc- 
tion of them, I was not without hope. Twenty minutes, or thereabout, brought me 
alongside of a large ship ; I swam astern of her, keeping as near as I could, where, 
to my no small consolation, | found a boat: I got hold of the gunwale, and, after 
resting myself some time, made a sufficient effort to see a man, in her stern sheet, 
asleep : I called, he awoke, and with the utmost humanity hauled me into the boat. 
Here, thank kind Providence, I found a resting place ; and after a while I proposed 
to this merciful man (for such I found him) to go on board; he immediately hauled 
the boat under the ship’s stern, and with his assistance I got up the ladder, walked 
to the waist, and sat down on the booms; but I very shortly was saluted with a 
volley of oaths from the mate, who was apprised of an English boy being in the 
ship. Iwas not sixteen years old at this time, but it would avail nothing with this 
monster in human shape: my naked condition, a dark night, a rough sea, and a 
coast infested with ferocious sharks, made no impression on this brute, for I cannot 
rive him the appellation of man. I solicited, I entreated, to stay a few minutes 
| aoe but it was unavailable, for he swore if I did not instantly leave the ship he 
would throw me overboard! This roused me toa state of desperation; I called 
him a monster, ran to the gangway, and sprang into the sea. Judge of this wretch, 
reader, when | inform you he threatened to throw a six-pound shot at me when in 
the water! I fear the poor merciful man in the boat was punished for his kindness 
to me; but surely ‘there is another and a better world!’ 

“Once more i had to contend with the watery element: it still remained dark, 
and blew fresh. I had taken the precaution of untying my handkerchief in the 
boat, and tying it round my waist. The ship I had just left was a small Danish 
East Indiaman, and I knew, by her situation, that there was ancther about three 
quarters of a mile in her wake; this thought animated and gave me hopes. I had 
no great cause for exertion, the wind and tide being both in my favour. The day 
was now breaking, and seeing the ship, | swam alongside of her. The men were 
beginning to wash decks, and on perceiving me they threw out a rope, which I 
laid hold of; they hauled me about a yard from the water, but not possessing 
strength enough, I was under the necessity of letting go; they immediately made 
a running bowline knot, and threw it to me ; this I got under my arms, when they 
drew me, to my great joy, on board. Here I was treated with the utmost tender- 
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ness and humanity; but my comforts were transient. After being refreshed with 
the best they had, I was put into the carpenter’s cot: my recent exertions soon 
helped me to sleep; but a few minutes after I was awoke, and informed that a 
French barge was making direct for the ship I was then in, and I soon saw she was 
from the ship that I swam from, Le Flemand of 50 guns; this to me was alarming 
indeed. I was hurried down the fore-hold by these humane Danes, and stowed 
away between the cable and the deck, and I thought all was well, for their search 
would have been in vain; but the mate betrayed me to the French lieutenant, whe 
desired him to produce me; he learnt where I was, and ordering me on deck, I was 
obliged to obey.” p. 35. 

After being six months a prisoner on board ship, he and about 
500 others were landed at Cuddalore, and having been delivered 
up by the French Admiral to Hyder Ali, they were marched to 
Chillembroom, one of the tyrant’s strong forts. ‘The miseries of 
their confinement were great, and these were soon much increased 
by the detection of a party in an attempt to escape. Lieutenant 
Wilson, the leader, was severely flogged with tamarind twigs, and 
after having his back plastered with sugar, was exposed to the sun. 
The remaining prisoners were immediately ironed and placed in a 
strong hold under a double guard Two months elapsed in this 
condition: they were then marched in couples to Bangalore: seve- 
ral had no shoes; after reaching the ground on which they were to 
sleep, they were often kept many hours without food, and if over- 
powered by fatigue they attempted to snatch a short repose, they 
were roused by repeated blows from the butts of musquets. 

At Bangalore fifty-two English boys, the eldest seventeen, the 
youngest only twelve, were drafted into one body from various 
prisons. They were first carefully searched and deprived of their 
knives and scissors; they were then indulged with a larger pro- 
portion and a better kind of food than hitherto had been allowed 
them; and with the help of their mouths, their fingers, and a tile, 
they contrived to separate the legs of mutton which were thrown to 
them. ‘They were informed that as they were high in the estima- 
tion of Hyder, and hereafter were to be considered as his children, 
they must be removed to the Capital. Nine days were passed in 
the journey from Bangalore to Seringapatam; but the marches 
were easy and the food was abundant. For a month after their ar- 
rival this kindness was continued ; but— 7%meo Danaos—a rene- 
gado European, Dempster, a deserter from the Bengal artillery, 
soon made his appearance and explained the termination which was 
approaching. Barbers and Madagascar Getiees, (men kept to ex- 
hibit feats of strength and agility) were called in, and in two hours 
all the boys, at least outwardly, became Mohammedans. One only 
died in consequence. 

Another rite which is new to us was administered a few weeks 
afterwards. 


“Four large coppers were brought into the square, accompanied by facquars o1 
priests, worstards or schoolmasters, and a religious train,—to consummate the busi 
ness, and make us genuine children of the Prophet. Each copper would, at least, 
contain one hogs!iead and a half of water, which was made unusually warm. Thy 
reason assigned for this, was, as we understood afterwards, that we had eaten a 
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great quantity of pork in our time, and consequently were very unclean. Here 
was no small diversion for idle spectators, to see us jumping out of the coppers 
half sealded; the facquars in the midst of their prayers, suspending their ceremo- 
nies, and joining the guards in running after and bringing us back; for, by the time 
be in pursuit of two more, who had made their escape 


two were taken, they would 
trom this terrific ordcal. tn this we found some advantage ; for during our short 


absence the water naturally cooled, so that we could at length stay in it until the 
prayers were fin r\ the priests. ‘This continued three days successively, in 
conjunction with the confused prayers of the facquars, the threats of the guards, 
und our own apprehensions at this mode of scalding. ‘These preparations and per 
formances being ended, we re hailed as the children of the Prophet, and th 


tavourites of thie Nabob.” Pp. 65 


Not many months after this proselytism Hyder Ali died. His 
disease was an ulcerated back, and Scurry meations that it was re- 
ported in Seringapatam (though he by no means vouches for the 
tact.) that towards the close of his life several criminals were put 
to death at different times in order that their livers might be ap- 
plied to the sore. On the accession of Tippoo Saib the boys were 
formed into a company, the command of which was given to Demp- 
ster. This apostate is accused as the chief cause of all their subse- 
quent miseries. He was a man of considerable talents, and had of 
ficiated as chaplain to a regiment at Gibraltar. 

A singular and characteristic ceremony attended Tippoo’s first 
visit to his father’s mausoleum. As he entered the gate called 
Gangam, he passed between an ox and a man, and the head of each 
was lopped off at the same moment. The boys were now incor- 
porated with four battalions of slaves, and were daily subject to the 
ill usage of Dempster. On one occasion, having been kept eight 
and forty hours without food, they complained in a body to the 
Governor. Care had been taken to prejudice him with a beliet 
that they intended to attempt his person. ‘They were surrounded 
by Sepoys, bound with their hands behind them, and the ropes hav- 
ing been tightened by the application of the knee of a strong man 
between their shoulders, they were dragged ignominiously to pri- 
son. Their shoulders were almost dislocated, and many bore the 
marks on their arms for years. The skin of our breasts, says Scur- 
ry in his strong and simple language, was tight like a drum-head, 
and had it not been for the humanity of the durga (sergeant,) who 
at his own great risk, slackened the ropes about twelve o’clock at 
night, very few could have survived till morning. The next day 
they were untied, their heads were shaved again, their ears were 
bored, they were branded with a slave’s mark, and forbidden on 
pain of severe punishment from addressing each other in English. 

Of the English military officers whom Scurry saw about this 
time at Seringapatam, Colonel Bailey was supposed to be afterwards 
poisoned, Captain Rumney, Lieutenants Fraser and Sampson were 
known to have had their throats cut at Mysore. General Mat- 
thews was poisoned in milk, but the operation of the drug being 
too slow he was in the end despatched with the butt ends of fire- 
locks. Before his death be wrote a statement of his having been 
poisoned, and his knowledge of the short time he had to live, on 
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the bottom of four pewter dishes which he scratched with a fork 
or nail. He added, that he had borrowed for the support of his 
army 330,000 rupees from the Malabar Christians, and he request- 
ed any European into whose hands this writing might fall to con- 
vey the information which it contained to any of the British Pre- 
sidencies. The dishes were carried to the Governor, and it hap- 
pened that Scurry was selected to decipher the inscriptions to him. 
Scurry ever a‘ter accused himself of having unwillingly brought 
destruction upon the Malabar Christians by revealing their secret. 
Tippoo, enraged at the assistance which they had furnished to the 
English, invaded their territories: 30,000 victims of different sexes 
and ages were driven into Seringapatam. Such of them as were 
fit to bear arms were circumcised and formed into battalions. 
“Their daughters were many of them beautiful girls, and Tippoo was deter- 
vuined to have them for his seraglio; but this they refused; and Mysore was in 
vested by his orders, and the four battalions were disarmed and brought prisoners 
to Seringapatam. ‘This being done, the officers tied their hands behindthem. The 
chumbars, or sandal-makers, were then sent for, and their noses, cars and upper 
lips, were cut off; they were then mounted on asses, their faces towards the tail, 
ind led through Petaw, with a wretch before them proclaiming their crime. One 
tell from his beast, and expired on the spot through loss of blood. Such a man- 
gled and bloody scene excited the compassion of numbers, and our hearts were 
veady to burst at the inhuman sight. It was reported that Tippoo relented in this 
case, and I rather think it true, as he never gave any further orders respecting 
their women. ‘The twenty-six that survived were sent to his different arsenals, 
where, after the lapse of a few years, I saw several of them hngering out a most 
iiserable existence.’’* p- 103. 


Tippoo was indiscriminate in his cruelties. The slightest offence 
or supposed offence was punished with mutilations or death: and 
not unfrequently two or three hundred noses and ears were ex- 
hibited in the public market place. Many of the ship-mechanies 
who had been taken prisoners from the English were brought down 
to Seringapatam and employed in the arsenal, and most of them 
from time to time were deprived of their ears and noses, if not of 
their lives. A sergeant-major in the Company’s service on one 
oceasion amused himself by taking a sketch of the surrounding 
scenery, and for this crime himself and eight others belonging to 

* “No doubt, many of them survived the downfal of Tippoo, and I should have 
been proud to hear that the Company had done something for those brave unfor 

inate men, and particwlarly so, as all their miseries originated from an English ge 
veral.— The prison from whence the Malabar Christians were brought to have thei: 
noses and ears cut off, for refusing their daughters when Tippoo demanded them 
for his seraglio, was a horrid dismal hole which we named the Bull, as there was 
in image considerably larger than life, of that animal, on the building. which was 
originally designed for an Hindoo place of worship, but by Tippoo converted inte 
1 dungeon. This prison we frequently passed, ani expected, sooner or later, to 
vecupy some part of it. Very few who were so unfortunate as to be confined here, 
escaped with less punishment than the loss of their nose and ears. The chumbars, 
by whom this operation was performed, are held in abhorrence by the Mohamme- 
dans, and, on that account, they were consigned to this office ; and such was their 
brutality, that they frequently cut (or sawed, rather) the upper lip off with the 
nose, leaving the poor unfortunate wretch a pitiable object, to spin out a most mi- 
serable exisience, being always sent to Tippoo’s arsenals, to hard labour on a scanty 
lowance.” 
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his party were hanged on the same tree. Among the rest Demp 
ster met with his due, and his late was a source of joy to the un- 
For some cause which 


happy wretches whom he had persecuted, 
In order to strike 


is not stated he was piked to death in his hut. 
terror into the prisoners, nine large tiger-cAges, each tenanted by 
a large animal (one of which was coal black) taken in the Curakee 
jungles, were placed opposite the Treasury. Before them the 
English were trequently paraded, and in the short space of four 
months three of the Sultan’s principal officers, his post-master ge- 
neral, his pay-master general, and another, were thrown to them 


and devoured. 


“ Amongst numerous other instruments, he had a wooden horse, of a full size, 
resembling those adopted for his cavairy, curiously and internally contrived, on the 


saddle of which were nine rows of sharp spikes, about three quarters of an inch 
lhe machine was moved by springs; and as soon as the culprit mounted 
s , 


jong. 
the horse, by some mechanism, would rear on his hind legs, and then, falling with 


a jerk on his fore feet, the spikes would enter the posteriors of the rider. The 
time of riding was proportioned to the crime; though it was said, that one of his 


horsemen rode this machine with such dexterity as to avoid the spikes,—in conse- 
I have oft-times seen the horse, with its fur- 
back, though I was at Seringapatam at 
It was removed when Lord Corn- 


quence of which he was pardoned. 
niture, &c. but never saw a culprit on his 
the time that several were punished that way, 


wallis took possession of Bangalore. 
* But his most common mode of punishment was, that of drawing to death by 
the elephant’s feet; the manner of which was as follows: the poor wretches (for 


several were drawn at one time) first had their arms tied behind them, above the 
elbows, and then a rope put about the small of their legs, which was fastened to the 


elephant’s foot. This being done, the criminals stood with their backs towards the 
elephant’s posteriors, waiting sometimes an hour for an order for their execution, 


The distance they stood from the beast was about six vards, and the first step the 


elephant took woukl throw the poor unfortunates on their faces; thus they would 


be dragged over rough and smooth ground till dead, and with no faces left.” p. 111 

The Brahmins, if they happened to be in lucrative situations, 
were constantly subject to plunder and torture. They were pick- 
eted and scourged, and while under the lash had their bodies stuck 
with needles. If they still persisted in concealing their wealth, 
which in many cases was only imaginary, they were led into the 
large pagoda yard, enclosed in cages of iron, and fed with half a 
pound of rice, and a certain quantity of salt a day, without one 
drop of water. In this situation,” adds Seurry, “I have seen 
them, with their souls looking through their eyes :’’ after lin- 
cering a few days they expired in agonies. 

The prisoners were now provided with wives. A troop of black 
«irls, few exceeding eleven years of age, who with their relations 
had been expelled by Hyder from the Carnatic, were driven en 
masse into the English quarter. The captives were ordered to fall 
into rank and file; a girl was placed between each, and as chance 
thus allotted them, they were afterwards more formally assigned by 
the priests. The one who fell to Scurry’s share was a native of 
Arcot. He had two children by her, and speaks of her as a model 


of tenderness and affection. 
Tippoo was quite a fancy man, and as fond of the sports of the 
ing as any of our own P. C, amateurs. Sometimes thirty or forty 
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pair of rams were matched together: then the getiees whom we 
have before described. 


“They had on their right hands the woodguamootie, or four steel talons, which 
were fixed to each back jomt of their fingers, and had a terrific appearance when 
their fists were closed. Their heads were close shaved, their bodies oiled, and 
they wore only a pair of short drawers. On being matched, and the signal given 
from Tippoo, they began the combat, always by throwing the flowers, which they 
wear round their necks, in each other’s faces; watching an opportunity of striking 
with the right hand, on which they wore this mischievous weapon, which never 
failed lacerating the flesh, and drawing blood most copiously, Some pairs would 
close instantly, and no matter which was under, for the gripe was the whole; they 
were in general taught to suit their holds to their opponent’s body, with every part 
of which, as far as concerned them, they were well acquainted. If one got a hold 
against which his antagonist could not guard, he would be the conqueror; they 
would frequently break each other’s legs and arms; and if any way tardy, Tippoo 
had means of infusing spirit into them, for there were always two stout fellows be- 
hind each, with instruments in their hands that would soon put them to work. 
They were obliged to fight as long as ‘lippoo pleased, unless completely crippled; 
and if they behaved well, they were generally rewarded with a turban and shawl, 
the quality being according to their merit.” p. 132. 


Outside the Circus in which these gladiators exhibited, was 
placed a man on lofty stilts in the British East India Company’s 
uniform. His occupation was to take snuff and tobacco, and to 
seem intoxicated; and the object was to burlesque the English in 
the eves of the spectators. After the Getiees, tigers and buffaloes 
were introduced in boxes. Near the top of a pole, about sixty 
feet high, a man stood with a rope which pulled open the door of 


the cage. The tiger was then started with rockets, and Scurry saw 
one who made two desperate attempts to reach the man on the pole, 
which to his great terror he very nearly accomplished!! Another 
tiger, though chained, defeated nine buffaloes, each of which would 
have been an over-match for the fiercest European bull. Some of 
the smaller tigers were let loose singly on the pike-men; one with 
more than twenty pikes in his body broke them and sprang over 
the heads of his opponents, killing one aud wounding two others. 
In the end the elephants were ordered in to trample upon the dead 
and wounded tigers, a task which they performed with great re- 
luctance; for the stoutest elephant always seemed uneasy at a tiger. 
These games, as they were called, were concluded each night with 
magnificent fireworks. 

On the peace of 1784 numbers of prisoners were marched out of 
Seringapatam for Madras, but Seurry and his comrades were un- 
known, forgotten, or undemanded. ‘They were thrown into va- 
rious prisons at Mysore, and lived in daily fear of poison. But the 
caprice of the tyrant changed their destiny, they were again attach- 
ed to his army and employed in a campaign against the Nizam. 
The escape of two of their party subjected them once more to his 
displeasure. They were heavily ironed and transferred to Chittel- 
droog, where they remained nearly four years. 

“We killed a snake at this place, not exceeding two fect in iength; out of the 


middle of its belly grew an arm, similar toa human arm, fromthe elbow downwards ; 
the whole of which was formed with the most exquisite delicacy. The joints, the 
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nails, and every part belonging to it, equalled, if not exceeded, any thing I ever 
saw, in point of formation. I have often regretted I did not bring its skin home, 
as I had it in my possession; but at that time there was very little prospect of my 
bringing home my own. Numbers of the natives who saw this reptile, considered 
it as something ominous.” p. 163. 

At length war was renewed with England, and the battalion of 
prisoners was again employed on service; during this Scurry and 
four more bound themselves to each other to attempt their escape: 
at first they gained a jungle, and here the night was so impenetra- 
bly dark that they must have been lost without hope, if the wind, 
(which in this climate is invariable) had not served them as a com- 
pass. By keeping it on their right cheeks they knew they were 
advancing in the direction which they wished, due north; and after 
a variety of hardships and hair-breadth escapes they reached the 
English camp, and were present at the time Seringapatam capitu- 
lated to Lord Cornwallis. In 1793 they returned to England. 

We have omitted in our abstract of this volume every thing 
which does not appear to have been derived from Scurry’s own 
personal observation ; and we have inserted one or two things, in 
which (as our readers will probably agree with us) it is likely that 
his personal observation was not quite correct. On this same prin- 
ciple we shall not cite the histories of the unfortunate capture of 
Colonel Bailey and General Matthews, nor of the successful cam- 
paign of General Harris, and Tippoo’s final overthrow and death. 
Scurry must have made rapid advances in education since his return 
to England, for in his character of the deceased Sultan he indulges 
in a splendid display of historical knowledge, and calls him a ty- 
rant, ‘‘ equal if not superior to a Domitian, a Caligula, a Nero, or 
even Nabis the tyrant of Sparta.’’ This is a sounding catalogue, 
and the supplementary account of Scurry’s pursuits after his escape 
leads us to believe that we are indebted for it less to himself than 
to the multifarious erudition of his Publisher. In London the sin- 
gularity of Scurry’s dress, manner, and colour, drew the boys after 
him in troops. He proved his identity at the Admiralty, obtained 
his arrears of pay, anda pension. Upon the strength of this he deter- 
mined to return to his native county, Devonshire. 

“From his long confinement in India, and his involuntary conformity to Asiatic 
manners, he had nearly forgotten the customs of his early years, and the delicate 
refinements of his native land. To the wearing of English clothes he felt the 

satest aversion ; nor could he even sit, except according to the manner to which 

e had been so long accustomed. Of a knife and fork he had almost lost the use, 
nor could he eat any thing with comfort, only in the style to which stern necessity 
had compelled him to submit. His language was broken and confused, having lost 
nearly all its vernacular idiom. His body was disfigured with scars; and his skin 
was likewise so deeply tinged with the heat of the climate in which he had so long 
resided, and by the rays of the sun to which he had been so much exposed, that it 
was only a few shades removed from black. It so nearly resembled the swarthy 
complexion of the negroes, that he might have passed through Africa without hav- 
ing been atall noticed for the singularity of his colour, These combined peculhari- 
ties exposed him to several inconveniences, and brought upon him many an eagez 
gaze, and many a curious inquiry, and pointed observation.” p. 252. 


With the characteristic dash of a Sailor he drove up to his mo- 
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ther’s door at Porlock, in a chaise and four. He was recognsied 
with difficulty but with no little joy. He then successively en- 
gaged himself in the grocery business, as traveller to a house in the 
wine trade, and in a coal wharf; and latterly applied himself to the 
inspection of mines. He died at Exeter in 1822, in his 57th year. 
His Editor would have done better if he had published his narra- 
tive exactly as he found it; but even as it is we are obliged to him 
jor an interesting volume. 


JESTS. 
From the Wittie Companion, published at Amsterdam, 1679. 


A barber going to the court, and being, at his return, asked 
what he saw? he answered, The King was very neatlie trim’d. 

One asked, Why men sooner gave to poor people that begged, 
than to scholars? ‘‘’Tis,’’ said one, “because they think they may 
sooner come to be poor, than to be scholars.” 


One said he sung as well as most men in Europe, and thus he 
proved it:—the most men in Europe do not sing well, therefore 
1 sing as well as most men in Europe. 


A wit at Cambridge in King James his time was ordered to 
preach at St. Marie’s before the vice-chancellour and the heads of 
the universitie, who formerlie had observed the drowsiness of the 
vice-chancellour, and thereupon took this place of scripture for his 
text, What! cannot ye watch one hour? At everie division, he 
concluded with his text, which by reason of the vice-chancellour’s 
sitting so near the pulpit, often awaked him. This was so noted 
by the wits, that it was the talk of the whole university, and withal 
it did so nettle the vice-chancellour, that he complained to the 
archbishop of Canterburie, who willing to redress him, sent for 
this scholar up to London to defend himself against the crime laid 
to his charge, where coming, he made so many proofs of his extra- 
ordinary wit, that the archbishop enjoyned him to preach before 
king James; after some excuses he at length condescended, and 
coming into the pulpit, begins, James the First and the Sixth, 
waver not—meaning the first king of England, and the sixth of 
Scotland—at first the king was somewhat amazed at the text, but 
in the end was so well pleased with his sermon, that he made him 
one of the chaplains in ordinary. After this advancement, the arch- 
bishop sent him down to Cambridge to make his recantation to the 
vice-chancellour, and to take leave of the university ; which he ac- 
cordingly did, and took the latter part of the verse of his former 
text, Sleep on now, and take your rest. Concluding his sermon, 
he made his apology to the vice-chancellour, saying, ‘‘ whereas I 
said before (which gave offence) what, cannot you watch one 
hour? I say now, Sleep on, and take your rest; and so left the 
university. 
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FROM THE TECHNICAL REPOSITORY. 


On the Application of British Grasses to the Manufacture of 
Fine Plat. By Mr. Wir.i1am Consett.” 
Kensington, April 14th, 1823. 

S1r,—Agreeably to your request, I now communicate to you a 
statement of those particulars which you wished to possess, relative 
to the specimens of straw and of plat which I have, at different 
times, sent to you for the inspection of the Society. 

That my statement may not come too abruptly upon those Mem- 
bers of the Society who have not had an opportunity of witnessing 
the progress of this interesting inquiry, I will take a short review 
of the circumstances which led to the making of my experiments. 

In the month of June, 1821, a gentleman, a member of the So- 
ciety, informed me, by Letter, that a Miss Woodhouse, a farmer’s 
daughter, of Weathersfield, in Connecticut, had communicated to 
the Society a straw-bonnet of very fine materials and manufac- 
ture;* that this bonnet (according to her account) was made from 
the straw of a sort of grass called poa pratensis; that it was un- 
known whether the same grass would grow in England; that it was 
desirable to ascertain whether this grass would grow in England; 
that, at all events, it was desirable to get from America some of the 
seed of this grass; and that, for this purpose, my informant, know- 
ing that I had a son in America, addressed himself to me; it being his 
opinion, that, if materials similar to those used by Miss Woodhouse 
could by any means be grown in England, the benefit to the nation 
must be considerable. 

In consequence of this application, I wrote to my son James 
(then at New York), directing him to do what he was able, in 
order to cause success to the undertaking. On the receipt of my 
letter, in July, he went from New York to Weathersfield (about a 
hundred and twenty miles); saw Miss Woodhouse; made the ne- 
cessary inquiry; obtained a specimen of the grass, and also of the 
plat, which other persons at Weathersfield, as well as Miss Wood- 
house, were in the habit of making; and, having acquired the ne- 
cessary information, as to cutting the grass, and bleaching the 
straw, he transmitted to me an account of the matter; which ac- 
count, together with his specimens of grass and plat, I received in 
the month of September. 

I was now, when I came to see the specimen of grass, convinced 
that Miss Woodhouse’s materials could be grown in England; a 
conviction, which, if it had not been complete at once, would have 
been made complete immediately afterwards, by the sight of a 
bunch of bonnet-straw imported trom Leghorn; which straw was 
shown to me by the importer; and which I found to be that of two 
or three sorts of our common grass, and of oats, wheat, and rye. 


* From Vol. XLI. of the Transactions of the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce.—The Society voted its Large Silver Medal to 
Mr. Cobbett, for this Communication. 

t See Vol, UL. p. 183. 
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That the grass, or plants, could be grown in England, was there- 
fore now certain, and, indeed, that they were, in point of com- 
monness, next to the earth itself. But, before the grasses could 
with propriety be called materials for bonnet-making, there was 
the bleaching to be performed; and it was by no means certain 
that this could be accomplished by means of an English sun; the 
difference between which, and that of Italy or Connecticut, was 
well known to be very great. 

My experiments have, I presume, completely removed this 
doubt. I think that the straw produced by me to the Society, and 
also some of the pieces of plat, are of a colour which no straw or 
plat can surpass. All that remains, therefore, is for me to give 
an account of the manner in which I cut and bleached the grass 
which I have submitted to the Society in the state of straw. 

First, as to the «eason of the year, all the straw, except that of 
one sort of couch-grass, and the long coppice-grass, which two 
were got in Sussex, were got from grass cut in Hertfordshire, on 
the 2ist of June. <A grass headland in a wheat-field had been 
mowed during the fore-part of the day; and, in the afternoon, I 
went and took a handful here and a handful there out of the swaths. 
When I had collected as much as I could well carry, I took it 
to my friend’s house, and proceeded to prepare it for bleaching, 
according to the information sent me from America by my son; 
that is to say, I put my grass into a shallow tub, put boiling water 
upon it until it was covered by the water, let it remain in that 
state for ten minutes, then took it out, and laid it very thinly on a 
closely-mowed lawn in a garden. But I should observe, that, be- 
fore I put the grass into the tub, I tied it up in small bundles or 
sheaves, each bundle being about six inches through at the butt- 
end. This was necessary, in order to be able to take the grass, at 
the end of ten minutes, out of the water, without throwing it into 
a confused mixture as to tops and tails. Being tied up in little bun- 
dles, I could easily, with a prong, take it out of the hot water. 
The bundles were put into a large wicker basket, carried to the 
Jawn in the garden, and there taken out one by one, and laid in 
swaths, as before mentioned. 

It was laid very thinly: almost might I say, that no stalk of 
grass covered another. The swaths were turned once a day. The 
bleaching was completed at the end of seven days from the time 
of scalding and laying out. June is a fine month. The grass 
was, as it happened, cut on the longest day of the year; and the 
weather was remarkably fine and clear. But the grass which I 
afterwards cut in Sussex was cut in the first week of August; and, 
as to the weather, my journal speaks thus: 

August, 1823. 
2d. Thunder and rain.—Began cutting grass. 
Sd. Beautiful day. : 
4th. Fine day. 


5th Cloudy day.—Began scalding grass and laying it out. 
6th. Cloudy, greater part of the day. 
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7th. Same weather. 

8th. Cloudy and rather misty.—Finished cutting grass. 
9th. Dry, but cloudy. 

10th. Very close and hot.—Packed up part of the grass 
Lith, 12th, 13th, and 14th. Same weather. 

15th. Hot and clear.—Finished packing up grass. 

The grass cut in Sussex was as well bleached as that cut in Hert- 
fordshire; so that it is evident, that we never can have a summer 
that will not afford sun sufficient for this business. 

The part of the straw used for platting is that part of the stalk 
which is above the upper joint; that part which is between the 
upper joint and the seed-branches. This part is taken out, and the 
rest of the straw thrown away. But the whole plant must be cut 
and bleached; because, if you were to take off, when green, the 
part above described, that part would wither up to next to nothing. 
This part must die in company with the whole nlant, and be sepa- 
rated from the other parts after the bleaching has been performed. 

The time of cutting must vary with the seasons, the situation, 
and the sort of grass. The grass which I got in Hertfordshire— 
than which nothing can, I think, be more beautiful—was, when 
eut, generally in bloom; just in bloom. The wheat was in full 
bloom; so that a good time for getting grass may be considered to 
be that when the wheat is in bloom. When I cut the grass in Sus- 
sex, the wheat was ripe, for reaping had begun; but that grass is 
of a very backward sort, and, besides, grew in the shade, amongst 
coppice-wood, and under trees which stood pretty thick. 

As to the sorts of grass, I have to observe, generally, that in 
proportion as the colour of the grass is deep, (that is to say, getting 
further from the yellow, and nearer to the blue,) it is of a deep and 
dead yellow when it becomes straw. Those kinds of grass are 
best which are, in point of colour, nearest to that of wheat, which 
is a fresh pale green. Another thing is, the quality of the straw 
as to pliancy and toughness. Experience must be our guide here. 
I had not time to make a large collection of sorts; but those which 
I have sent you contain three sorts, which are proved to be good. 
In my Letter of the 3d instant, I sent you sixteen pieces of plat; 
and eight bunches of straw, having the seed-heads on, in order to 
show the sorts of grass. The sixteenth piece of plat was Ameri- 
can. The first piece was from wheat cut and bleached by me: the 
rest from grass cut and bleached by me. I will here, for fear of 
mistake, give a list of the names of the several sorts of grass, the 
straw of which was sent with my Letter of the 3d instant, refer- 
ring to the numbers as placed on the plat and on the bunches of 


straw. 


Pieces of Plat. Bunches of Straw. Sorts of Grass, 
errs ce eee Ss Pere es Wheat. 
2 , . Melica cerulea; or, Pur- 
> Aree | | Pee. ee . ‘ 
3 ? ple Melica Grass. 


Fiorin Grass; i.e. one 


3 Frm stolonifera; or 
sort of Couch-Grass. 
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Pieces of Plat. Bunches of Straw. Sorts of Grass. 
5 § Lolium perenne; or, 


Ray-Grass. 
Avena flavescens; or, 
; Yellow-Oat Grass. 
Cynosurus cristatus; or, 
Crested Dog’s-tail 
Grass. 
¢ Anthoxanthum odora- 
tum; or, Sweet-scent- 
rd ed Vernal Grass. 
Agrostis Canina; or, 
Brown-Bent Grass. 


These names are those given at the Botanical Garden at Kew. 
But the same English names are not, in the country, given to 
these sorts of grass. The Fiorin grass, the Yellow-oat grass, and 
the Brown-bent, are all called Couch grass; except that the latter 
is, in Sussex, called Red-robin: it is the native grass of the plains 
of Long Island, and they call it Red-top. The Ray-grass is the 
common field grass, which is, all over the kingdom, sown with 
clover. The farmers, in a great part of the kingdom, call it Bent 
or Bennet-grass; and sometimes it is called Darnel-grass. The 
Crested Dog’s-tail goes, in Sussex, by the name of Hendon-bent, 
for what reason I know not. The Sweet-scented Vernal grass 1 
have never, amongst the farmers, heard any name for. Miss 
Woodhouse’s grass appears, from the plants that I saw, to be one 
of the sorts of Couch-grass. Indeed, I am sure that it is a Couch- 
grass, if the plants I saw came from her seed. My son, who went 
into Connecticut, who saw the grass growing, and who sent me 
home a specimen of it, is now in England: he was with me when 
I cut the grass in Sussex; and he says that Miss Woodhouse’s was 
a Couch-grass. However, it is impossible to look at the specimens 
of straw and of plat which I have sent you, without being con- 
vinced that there is no want of the raw material in England. I 
was, after first hearing of the subject, very soon convinced that the 
grass grew in England; but I had great doubts as to the capacity of 
our sun. Those doubts my own experiments have completely re- 
moved; but then I was not aware of the great effect of the scald- 
ing; of which, by the way, Miss Woodhouse had said nothing, 
and the knowledge of which we owe entirely to my son James’s 
journey into Connecticut. 

Having thus given you an account of the time and manner of 
cutting the grass, and of the mode of cutting and bleaching; hav- 
ing given you the best account I am able as to the sorts of grass to 
be employed in this business; and having, in my former commu- 
nications, given you specimens of the plat wrought from the several 
sorts of straw; I might here close my Letter: but, as it may be 
useful to speak of the expense of cutting and bleaching, I shall 
trouble you with a few words relating thereto. If there were a 
field of Ray-grass, or of Crested Dog’s-tail, or any other good 
sort, and nothing else growing with it, the expense of cutting 
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would be very little indeed, seeing that a scythe would do the bu- 
siness ata great rate. Doubtless there will be such fields; but, 
even if the grass have to be cut by the handful, my opinion is, that 
the expense of cutting and bleaching would not exceed four-pence 
for straw enough to make a large bonnet. I should be willing to 
contract to supply straw at this rate for half a million of bonnets. 
The scalding must constitute a considerable part of the expense; 
because there must be fresh water for every parcel of grass that 
you putin the tub. When water has scalded one parcel of cold 
grass, it will not scald another parcel. Besides, the scalding draws 
out the sweet matter of the grass, and makes the water the colour 
of London porter. It would be very good, by the bye, to give to 
pigs. Many people give hay-tea to pigs and calves, and this is 
grass-tea. To scald a large quantity, therefore, would require 
means not usually at hand; and the scalding is an essential part of 
the business. Perhaps, in a large and very convenient farm-house, 
with a good brewing-copper, good fuel and water handy, four or 
five women might scald a wagon load in a day; and a wagon 
would, I think, carry straw enough (in the rough) to furnish the 
means of making a thousand bonnets. However, the scalding 
might take place in the field itself, by means of a portable boiler, 
especially if water were at hand; and, perhaps, it would be better 
to carry the water to the field, than to carry the grass to the farm- 
house; for there must be ground to lay it out upon, the moment it 
has been scalded; and no ground can be so proper as the newly- 
mowed ground where the grass has stood. The space, too, must 
be large for any considerable quantity of grass. As to all these 
things, however, the best and cheapest methods will soon be disco- 
vered, when people set about the work with a view to profit. 

The So-iety will want nothing from me, nor from any body else, 
to convince it of the importance of this matter: but I cannot, in con- 
cluding these communications to you, Sir, refrain from making an 
observation or two on the consequences likely to arise out of these 
inquiries. The ma:ufacture is one of considerable magnitude. Not 
less than about five millions of persons in this kingdom have a dress 
which consists partly of manufactured straw; and a large part, and 
all the most expensive part, of the articles thus used, now comes 
from abroad. In cases where you can get from abroad any article 
at less expense than you can get it at home, the wisdom of fabri- 
cating that article at home may be doubted. But, in this case, you 
get the raw material by labour performed at home; and the cost of 
that labour is not nearly so great as would be the cost of the mere 
earriage of the straw from a foreign country to this. If our own 
people had all plenty of employment, and that, too, more profitable 
to them and to the country than the turning of a part of our own 
grass into articles of dress, then it would be adviseable still to im- 
port Leghorn bonnets; but the facts being the reverse, it is clear, 
that whatever money, or money’s-worth things, be sent out of the 
country in exchange for Leghorn bonnets, is, while we have the 
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raw material here for next to nothing, just so much thrown away. 
The Italians, it may be said, take some of our manufactures in ex- 
change: and let us suppose, for the purpose of illustration, that 
they take cloth from Yorkshire. Stop the exchange between Leg- 
horn and Yorkshire; and does Yorkshire lose part of its custom? 
No: for though those who make the bonnets out of English grass 
prevent the Leghorners from buying Yorkshire cloth, they, with 
the money which they now get, instead of its being got by the 
Leghorners, buy the Yorkshire cloth themselves; and they wear this 
cloth too, instead of its being worn by the people of Italy:—aye, 
Sir, and many now in rags will be well clad, if the laudable object of 
the Society be effected! Besides this, however, Why should we 
not export the articles of this manufacture? To America, we cer- 
tainly should: and I should not be at all surprised if we were to 
export them to Leghorn itself. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, if the manufacture were of a 
description to require, in order to give it suecess, the collecting of 
the manufacturers together in great numbers, I should, however 
great the wealth that it might promise, never have done any thing 
to promote its establishment. The contrary is happily the case: 
here all is not only performed by hand, but by hand singly, 
without any combination of hands. Here there is no power of ma- 
chinery or chemistry wanted: all is performed out in the open 
fields, or sitting in the cottage. There wants no coal-mines and 
no rivers to assist, no water-_ powers, nor powers of fire. No part 
of the kingdom is unfit for the business. Every where there are 
grass, water, sun, and women and children’s fingers; and these 
are all that are wanted. But, the great thing of all is this; that, to 
obtain the materials for the making of this article of dress, at once 
so gay, so useful, and in some cases so expensive, there requires 
not a penny of capital. Many of the labourers now make their 
own straw-hats, to wear in summer,—-poor rotten things, made 
out of the straw of ripened grain! With what satisfaction will they 
learn, that straw twenty times as durable, to say nothing of the 
beauty, is to be got from every hedge! In short, when the people 
are well and clearly informed of the facts which I have, through 
you, Sir, had the honour to lay before the Society, it is next to 
impossible that the manufactory should not become general through- 
out the country. In every labourer’s house a pot of water can be 
boiled. What labourer’s wife cannot, in the summer months, find 
time to cut and bleach grass enough to give her and her children 
work for a part of the winter? There is no necessity for all to be 
platters. Some may cut and bleach only. Others may prepare 
the straw, as before mentioned in this Letter (p. 502). And, 
doubtless, as the farmers in Hertfordshire now sel! their straw to 
the platters; grass-collectors, and bleachers, and preparers, would 
do the same: so that there is searcely any country labourer’s family 
that might not derive some advantage from this discovery. And, 

Vor. IV. No. 24.—Museum. 38 
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while I am convinced that this consideration has been by no means 
overlooked by the Society, it has been, I assure you, the great 
consideration of all, with, 
Sir, &c. &e. &e. 
W. CossBert? 


FROM BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
LISBON IN 1809. 
Fyrom the Letters of Charles Edwards, Esq 


I taxnpep on Wednesday, after a passage—hurricane all the 
way—of only four days from the Land’s End. Blowing weather 
does not trouble me, but I shall never make a sailor. I have two 
senses in dreadful perfection,—smell and taste,—which every man 
should leave behind him when he passes the gate even of a sea-port 
town. The cook-room of a ship, Robert!—the very recollection 
of it! The combination of coal smoke,—close packed, to a curiosity 
—with the steam of “not the newest” boiling hot salt pork or 
beef!—* All the perfumes of Arabia’ will not sweeten my mind 
from the remembrance. And mine was amere “ Troop ship,”’ too 
—a very “‘pouncet box” of a vessel.—The “ Horse ships!”— 
You can scarcely imagine any thing offensive in the smell of cat- 
tle—particularly of horses?—but the fact!—The atmosphere—in 
spite of all ventilation, or antiseptic precaution,—of the hold of a 
Horse ship!—I know of but one thing at all equal to it; and that 
is a thing which (now) you can never make trial of—the lee-side 
of a slave vessel, arriving (with a full cargo) in the West Indies. 

But come out, the very instant you can;—and I am out of my 
wits that you are not here now. There are some pleasures which 
one cannot enjoy, unless in the company of a creature who enjoys 
them too!—Come out! and see what it is—to see, on every side of 
you—that which you have never seen before!—* There’s a touch 
of sublime Milton,” as Farquhar has it,—I think,—eh ?—But, po- 
sitively, | could give the world, that you were now here by my 
side. Here—in Lisbon!—(in the Largo do St. Paulo!)—look- 
ing out of a two pair of stairs’ window—(“ second floors,” in Lis- 
bon, are patrician!) at No.—(I don’t exactly know what the num- 
ber is!) But with “laughter for a week,”’ “entertainment for a 
month,”’ and recollections for the rest of your life, within every 
ten yards you cast your eye upon! 

You can hardly eonceive the strange sensation which a man feels, 
when he first comes ashore here, at hearing every body about him 
living in a language which he does not understand! And almost as 
difficult is it to convince yourself—at least, I protest it is so with 
me—when you talk English aloud in a large assembly, that no- 
body comprehends you. 

To me—I hear it abused—but, to me, this place seems a para- 
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dise!—Will you call it affectation, if I speak about climate? I don’t 
care if you do.—In defiance of all the nonsense that ever was writ- 
ten about * Italian skies,” there is a difference, and an essential 
one—ask your own feelings, on the first spring day you get in Eng- 
land?—There is a difference in the level of a man’s spirits—of his 
courage—of his heart,—when he has a warm sunny sky over his 
head, without a cloud to be seen in it for a month together; and 
when he imbibes nothing, week after week, but a haze as white as 
good milk and water; and fancies every morning, when he gets 
out of bed, that it must be general ‘* washing-day” all over the 
world! 

Do you only, my dear friend, come (as I have done) out of a 
vile, damp, smoky brig! Away from the sea-sickness, and from 
what is still worse, the ship sickness! Out of the sight and thought 
of canvass, and pitch, and paint, and coal-tar, and cordage! And 
away from the fumes of tobacco and brandy, or the still more suf- 
focating exhalations of the “ provision room’’—(always carefully 
placed so as to lie just under the cabin)—Savagely penetrating par- 
ticles'—the compound deadly effluvia, arising from soap, sugar, 
cheese, coffee, candles, raisins, train oil, and green tea, not to speak 
of the brown paper and string with which the several poisons are 
tied up! The whole (united) being more mortal to the sense than 
the propinquity of an “ eating-house,”’ or a sequence of six-and- 
twenty chandlers’ shops! Putting your nose in mind every instant 
(though you do all you can not to smell) of the worst streets in 
Wapping, or of the best streets in Bristol!—Oh! come away from 
such a place as Portsmouth—come, suddenly, into a region where 
uproar does not seem to go on by “act of Parliament!” Where 
the luxuries of life are before you, and at a cost within your reach! 
—Come here, to my window, and overlook the public market!— 
Look at the grapes—and at the water-melons—and at the “ frails” 
of figs—and at the oranges! See the olive!—you have it in groves. 
See the aloe!—it blows in the very hedges! Look at the shrimps 
—in this country they are all prawns; taste the Bucellas wine—it 
is sold at a drinkable price! Then, there is your coffee, your li- 
queur, your lemonade, and your sweetmeat! And what are all 
these—even all these—set against your view! In front, « clear 
river, full three miles across—with hills, and woods, and yalleys, 
and white villages beyond. Behind, a city hanging in the air!— 
a city of enchantment, which you see five-sixths of at a glance!— 
covering a tract of ground, as compared with its population, three 
times greater than is occupied by London; besides suburbs, pro- 
longed almost farther than the eye can follow, of villas, gardens, 
palaces, orchards, aqueducts, and olive plantations! And all this— 
the river, the city, and the suburbs! the far shore of the Alen- 
tejo, and the white harbour of Casildeas! the Moorish fort of 
St. Juliao’s, the distant village of Belem, the port, with two 
hundred ships at anchor in it, and room for twice two hundred 
more! See it all—all at one yiew—in the rich red glow of a pur- 
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ple summer’s evening! Come to the prospect, as I came to it, away 
from noise, and fog, and nuisance—and with no great disinclina- 
tion to dislike every thing you have left behind you! and then tell 
me whether such mere change of scene is not, to mind and body, 
a marvellous physician; and whether all the vapours, and cares, 
and ill conditions of the soul, do not vanish before the bright in- 
fluence of such a climate and such a sky!—even as quickly as our 
resolutions to be peremptory with a teazing mistress (in her ab- 
sence,) give way before the half smile that she meets them with on 
her return—or as the doubts about cutting one’s throat, which an 
English December day engenders when we are without doors, 
yield to hermitage, wax candles, and warm drawing-rooms, when 
one gets within. 

But it strikes me, I searcely know why, that the first impression 
which this country makes upon an Englishman—(when I say “ this 
country,’’ I speak of Spain generally, for it is all one country ex- 
cept in name)—that the impression which this country makes at 
first sight upon an Englishman, is more decided than that which 
would be produced upon him by the first view of any other. I 
have not seen Paris, certainly; nor Italy. But I have seen Flan- 
ders, and part of France, and a good deal of Germany; and I think 
that there is more of pleasurable recollection, and romantic associa~ 
tion, stirred up here. I perceived the beauty of the towns in the 
* Pays Bas,’’ and could even do justice to the power which had 
raised them. 

But though all the arrangements of Flanders and Germany, were 
(as far as from four days’ experience I may judge,) immeasurably 
superior in taste and elegance to any thing you meet with here; yet 
there was not so much of marked characteristic, (as it strikes me,) 
to arrest the attention; less of that national circumstance, which I 
had prepared myself to look for; and, from report, or from fancy, 
was already half acquainted with. 

Spain is the country which an Englishman studies, as soon as 
ever he begins to read for amusement. It is the scene of our fa- 
vourite novels—of our most popular plays. Directly after Jack 
the Giant Killer, we get to Cervantes and to Le Sage. Spanish 
lovers and Spanish ladies; Spanish barbers and Spanish duennas; 
convents and cloaks; rope ladders and dark lanterns—these are all 
details which, from childhood, excite our surprise and admiration. 

Here, Robert, are the very phantasies, living and being, which 
you and I have so often talked about, rather as if they had been 
matters of romance. The antique cosfume, among the men, (that 
is in the higher orders,) has disappeared; and their adopted mo- 
dern garb seems to us ill-fashioned and untasteful. We laugh at 
people who put on a cocked hat with jockey boots, because we 
ourselves think fit to wear one only with silk stockings. But the 
women maintain all their ancient attributes, in dress, feature, and 
deportment. The veil, and the dark eyes; and the rosaries, and 
the profuse ringlets, and the loose cloak, and the female domestic 
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following them in the street. Then there are the fishermen from 
the Casildeas coast, with their Salvator beards, and swarthy vi- 
sages. And the swine-herds, from Aldea Galega, in their straw 
cloaks and russet shoes. And the muleteers from Beira—who car- 
ry you, soul and body, back to Don Quixote! with scarlet sashes, 
short knee-breeches, sombrero hats, and gaudy waistcoats, lead- 
ing long strings of staring mules, with bells at their necks and 
packsaddles, as vigorous as Ukraine horses; and as wicked as wild 
asses; and decorated grotesquely (besides a saint or two sheared 
out upon each of their haunches) with a profusion of worsted fringe 
and tassels about their bridles, and other head-gear, much like the 
fashion that was rife among the brewers of London some few years 
since’ 

And the monks! the rea? monks! are, of themselves, specula- 
tion for a twelvemonth! See the men, here before you; and how 
they ever any where lost their influence, appears inconceivable. 
Their whole system, as regards exterior, is so perfectly calculated 
for effect! ‘The tie of brotherhood; the distinctive dress; the sepa- 
ration, as a cas/e from the body of the people; and, especially, the 
seclusion of their domestic arrangements—all are contrivances so- 
vereign tu impose upon the vulgar. For man, of necessity, is most 
deferred to, in situations where he is least known! Nothing is so 
respectable as that of which we cannot take the measure. A secu- 
lar clergyman, who is a member of the society in which he lives, 
can never hope to maintain any thing like a superstitious sacred- 
ness of character. He may be a weak man. He may bea vicious 
man. He may trade, hunt, drink, or gamble. But say only that 
he has a bad wife—unworthy children. Say only (in a rich coun- 
try) that he is poor! Every trifling trespass—every ridiculous trait 
—nay, almost every misfortune, in the life of an ecclesiastic, les- 
sens his ** divinity”’ (if | may so express myself) among those about 
him. We find that he is, after all, but a mortal like ourselves; 
subject to the same weaknesses; liable to be laughed at under the 
same accidents. Of course, we know ail this of every man (what- 
ever his mystery) upon consideration. But the mob are not peo- 
ple of consideration. They know nothing, take the bulk of them, 
of which they are not from day to day reminded. Now at the 
foibles of a monk, (and it is a man’s foibles, nine times in ten, that 
weaken our respect for him,) at the /oibdes of a monk, it is difficult 
to get. So long as his vices do not obtrude themselves upon the 
eye, the wisest of us will sometimes be apt to forget that they ex- 
ist. Then he has the advantage that he clashes with no man’s pros- 
pects. He is affected by no man’s ill conduct. His worldly in- 
terests will scarcely embroil him, for (at farthest) they can be but 
personal; and, from all worldly casualties, except death or sick- 
ness, he is entirely exempt. Above all, his domestic privacy is 
effectually protected. He is seen abroad only as an actor, and lives, 
at home, behind the scenes. Who can convict him of ignorance, 
when humility forbids him to refute the charge? What chance have 
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you ever to prove offence against him, when, even to suspect it, 
is a crime? In short, with what hope (as regards convincing the 
public mind) do you attack the immaculacy of a man, who, when 
the evidence against him is unanswerable, may deny the moral 
jurisdiction of the tribunal before which you cite him, and proudly 
commit his vindication * to the hands, alone, of Heaven!”’ 

I wandered out here alone, on the first night of my arrival; fur- 
nishing myself with the name of my lodging, to find my way back 
again; and hardly caring, so I might find amusement, whether I 
ever found my way back or no. For I heard beautiful stories, as 
soon as I landed, about the dangers to which an incautious stran- 
ger was exposed,—of the necessity (I was the very man, you 
know,) of “asking no directions”? from “ people in the street,’ — 
of the advantage of “ avoiding all intimacy” with “ persons whom 
I did not know,”’—of being enticed on no account into any “* houses 
in lone corners”? after dusk,—and, especially, of * ogling no wo- 
men,”’ lest I should ‘* awaken the jealousy of the natives.” 

Of course, I had no rest until f had broken every one of these 
prohibitions; and, of course, the result fell very short of the pro- 
mises of my friends. But there are customs and circumstances in 
the arrangement of this city which would seem to favour the per 
petration of irregularities by night. 

In the first place, the streets are (the whole of them) totally 
dark; or, at least, have no light but from casual candles burning 
before the images of saints. You, who are accustomed to see the 
lamps in London, and our chief English towns, a’-light, can hard- 
ly imagine what a different aspect the places would have if they 
were put out. 

A second circumstance which leads in Lisbon to thoughts of 
robbery and assassination after sunset, is the total desertion even 
of the public thoroughfares, before nine o’clock in the evening. 
A third fact, is the insufficient force of the nightly police,—it is 
good (military) as far as it goes, but there is not enough of it. A 
fourth, and a considerable one, is the number of houses which are 
let out in “ flats;’? and so have stair-cases, like the houses in our 
inns of Court, standing open during the whole night. Conceive 
what would be the aspirations of a London pickpocket in such a 
place! 

Then, in some parts of the town, long streets run parallel—back 
to back. And the houses, which are very lofty, are divided (be- 
hind) by a narrow lane, which is never used as a thoroughfare, nor 
knows light beyond that of the sun and moon; but has an abso- 
lute warren of ricketty doors on each side of it, leading to empty 
cellars, pig-styes, dust-holes, and such like fearful privacies. Some- 
times a defile of this kind is left unpaved; and then it becomes a 
natural swamp, and would go near to swallow up any incautious 
pedestrian who should venture into it. In other cases, where the 
foundation is on a hill, it is used, de bene esse, as a common sewer. 
Boccacio, in his fifth story, (Decameron, 2d day,) alludes to such 
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« basse fosse; into which the courtesan Fiordalisa throws the 
horse-dealer from a window. Upon the whole, I believe, there 
are situations about the town, where a * tall’’ foreigner might find 
himself puzzled to pursue a rogue of the locality; but with my 
sword, and no check upon the use of it—for there is no public 
prosecution here—it is hard, Robert, if I am not a match for any 
body that will dare to attack me?—And, God wot! as at present 
advised, I see any thing rather than ground for apprehension; for 
the first circumstance that would strike the mind of a reasonable 
Englishman (if one were to come) in this country, would be the 
peculiarly urbane and peaceable disposition of its inhabitants. 

Whatever may be the morals of the Portuguese, a man must be 
very difficult who is not satisfied with their manners. For one 
street-quarrel in Lisbon, in London you have a hundred. Ladies 
walk in the streets freely, attended only by their female servants; 
and any thing like an insult, or even a coarse comment, is unheard 
of. Not a man, of whatever class or condition, but gives the pavé 
to a female as she passes; and every gentleman, even in the busiest 
situations, salutes her, by taking off his hat. These little formali- 
ties, if they mean nothing, effect a great deal. A man, in fact, 
who offered a rudeness to a woman, would here be kicked out of 
society. And in the ordinary intercourse between men, especially 
between the rich and the poor—in the relations say, for example, 
of master and servants—there is no (apparent) stickling on either 
side for rights; neither harshness on the one part, nor disrespect 
on the other. 

I do honour, Heaven knows! the unyielding courage, and even 
the quarrelsome spirit of our countrymen; and I understand why 
a poodle naturally gets more bits of toast than a mastiff; but yet it 
is pleasant to be, just now and then, for a little while, in a place 
where it is not a discredit to be civil. It seems so new to find 
one’s self not among people who, to be happy, must be drunk; and 
who, as soon as they are perfectly hilarious, wish to beat every 
body who comes near them. Did you never see an attorney’s 
clerk, elated with punch, swagger in London—and disturb a thea- 
tre—and break a lamp and offer to “ box’”’—*‘any body?” You 
don’t see those things here. A person of that sort is Av/led, and 
so offends no more; or else he gets taken to prison; and I hear 
that people who get into prison here, never get out again,—an ex- 
cellent arrangement, which might be adopted elsewhere with ad- 
vantage. 

F.vening, however, (ill company apart,) is the preferable season 
here for walking. Annoyance sometimes accrues out of a slovenly 
custom the people have of throwing their slops and rubbish (even 
in respectable houses) from the windows; but this ceremony does 
not commence—(you will hear enough of it from our friends~ 
along with execrations about bad soap, and muslin towels, with 
wide frills to them)—it seldom becomes very general until ten, or, 
perhaps, eleven o’clock, when scarcely any Portuguese (unless in 
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carriages) are abroad. A stranger should go forth, as the first bat 
gets on the wing! Just after the bell has done ringing for vespers 
—as the stars begin to peep gently through the clear red of the 
horizon, and the ladies’ eyes to glance curiously from the cross 
lattices of their windows! Then plant yourself in one of the seve- 
ral squares which run along the edge of the Tagus, (as our temple 
gardens lie upon the bank of the Thames,) and you have the fresh, 
cool, sea breeze (no suggestion even of mud,) fanning you on one 
side, while, on the other, terrace above terrace, as children build 
their palaces of cards, the whole city, like one vast edifice, rises 
on your view. 

I stood at a point like this, on the night before last, when the 
town was generally illuminated, for the birth day, I believe, of the 
Prince of the Brazils. 

You never saw any thing at all like the scene, unless, perhaps, it 
was a scene in a fairy pantomime at a theatre! The illumination 
consisted, not of coloured lamps, or of lamps laid into devices, as 
the fashion is in England; but principally of candles, disposed in 
great abundance (through houses five or six stories high) in every 
window, from top to bottom. This arrangement, if followed uni- 
versally, would be lively even in level streets; but imagine a pile 
of blazing lanterns three miles wide, and three times as high as St. 
Paul’s Chureh—yourself standing at the foot of it—taken in as part 
only of a prospect!—Suppose the rock of Clifton, seen at night 
from the shore opposite the Hot Wells, and stuck over (the face of 
it) with lamps and torches down to the very water’s edge! And 
even see this at Clifton, and you see nothing; for the river at Clif- 
ton is nothing! If you could have watched the progress of the 
view here—its gradual development from the beginning! The 
flashing up, one after another, of the lights on the different quar- 
ters of the town, as the dusk of the evening deepened into dark- 
ness! the bright glare of the lamps and tapers upon the white of 
yellow houses; relieved, but not saddened, by the free mixture of 
green, (the favourite colour here for shutters and window blinds,) 
or varying into a thousand different tints, with every successive 
gust of wind, upon the trees in the courts and gardens of the city, 
which are seen as fully here from below, (lying on the belly of the 
hill,) as those of London would be (in bird’s eye view) from an 
eminence! And then, in the midst of all this array of tapers, and 
lamps, and torches, to see the moon suddenly bursting out, and 
throwing her cold white light across the flickering, yellow blaze of 
the candles—dazzling with a reflection from glass windows in one 
place—breaking the rocks, and convents, and churches, into strange 
irregular shadow in another! And all this delicious scene of fairy 
splendour and confusion—these lighted palaces, and these gardens, 
and statues, and running fountains—the whole of this gay tissue of 
bizarrerie and brilliancy, running, from such a height, that the 
lights of the topmost buildings seemed to mix with the very stars, 
right down to the river’s edge, and reflected in the waters of the 
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Fagus! All this, Robert—conceive it!—But no, you cannot con- 
ceive it! without any of the English accompaniment (by patent) to 
a fete. With very little riot; very little accident; still less of quar- 
rel; and no intoxication at all! Ah, think how ebullient the shoe- 
makers of London would have been on such a night! And what 
computations of damage, and holdings to bail, and bindings over to 
prosecute—what settlings of broken windows, and compounding 
for bloody noses, would have occupied the police magistrates for 
three days after? 4h! nous autres Anglois! Never tell me, sir, 
of the Irishman who flung himself out of the tree for joy; if he 
had been an Englishman, he would have shown his satisfaction by 
throwing out his next-door neighbour! 

But to my tale-—As you move along the banks of the river, not 
upon a continued quay, but through a succession of squares, or open 
areas, having stairs (each) down to the water; the guitar, touched 
well or ill, is twangling on every side. The boatmen and water- 
bearers sing (here) instead of molesting those who pass. Their 
music is not eminent; but it is better than their abuse would be; 
besides that, one does, now and then, hear a reasonable bass, 
chaunting those interminable Hondos—the melodies simple and 
sweet, but everlastingly repeated—which live all along the Spanish 
coast, and up the shores of the Mediterranean. These squares too, 
or argos, tor their own merits, are worth looking at in an even- 
ing; for they then exhibit specimens from every class of the Lis- 
bon population; and, amongst other curiosities, vast swarms of beg- 
gars—who have their peculiarities as well as richer people. 

Mendicancy is an interesting excrescence on the face of every 
civilized society; but the systematic conduct of it in Lisbon, ren- 
ders it there more than usually amusing. We have two sets of beg- 
gars regularly in action—the day collectors, and those of evening; 
who have their exclusive hours for operation; their exclusive modes 
of obtaining charity; and who never, I believe, infringe upon the 
rights or copy-holds of each other. The beggars of the day are the 
old monsters—like those of England or Ireland. Men or women, 
indiscriminately, working upon the ruder principles of the science 
—that is, taking care to be clamorous enough in their outcry, and 
sufficiently filthy in their aspect; by which means they ensure a 
livelihood if they are moderately offensive, with the chance of a 
fortune where they are so lucky as to be unbearable. But the ad- 
venturers of evening consist entirely of females. Blind women, 
generally young, but always perfectly neat and clean, (loss of sight 
being an infirmity, from whatever cause, very common in this 
country,) and children from about four to eight years of age, picked 
out for this calling according to the degree of their personal beauty, 
and dressed to the greatest possible advantage, without any show 
of poverty at all. These night practitioners start altogether upon 
later lights than those of day,—to interest (a laudable improve- 
ment,) instead of disgusting you out of your money. The blind 
women are commonly led about by some female of creditable ap- 
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pearance; one sister very frequently, in this way, accompanying 
another. Many of them are handsome, and these, | suspect, do 
well. A man can hardly see a tine girl, of nineteen or twenty 
years oi age, with all circumstances oi beauty and desirableness 
about her, completely destroyed by such a visitation as blindness, 
without feeling disposed to dv something in her favour. As for the 
little girls of tive years old, (with their red shoes and broad sashes,) 
they are not the children, { understand, of persons immediately in 
distress; but the lower orders, very coustantly, where they have 
an interesting child, are content to make a living by this disgrace- 
ful exhibition of her. ‘This is very disgusting, but it succeeds won- 
dertully ; and, critically speaking, it ought to do so. Girls, upon 
every principle of mendicity, should make incomparably better 
beggars (fur instance) than old men. | have been conquered my- 
self, in London, a hundred times, by the sight of halt-starved twins, 
though | knew pertectly they were none of the woman’s that car- 
ried them; and have given a shilling to a mateh-girl of fourteen,— 
cant, and rags, and dirt, and all,—when I should certainly have 
cried upon the beadle, if 1 had been waylaid by her great-grand- 
mother. 

About this hour, too, of the evening, (that is from seven to nine 
o’clock,) the cotleenouses of the city are all full, and flourishing 
with custom. The Cazas de Cuff, or Cotleechouses, distinguished 
from the Cazas de Pasio, or ‘Vaverns—(in England there is no 
such distinction; but here, the ** cotleehouse”’ gives only breakiast, 
tea, and wine, the aflair of dinner belonging to the “* eating-house”’ 
exclusively,)—the Cazus de Caff, are upheld at considerabie cost. 
In some establishments, they have rooms titted up alla Campestre. 
The walls painted in landscape; the ceiling in cloud; and the win- 
dow frames and supporters, wreathed with artificial leaves and flow- 
ers. In others, the attraction is to serve entirely on plate,—one 
house does this with very great splendour indeed,—giving coffee 
(every appurtenance of silver) to a hundred and fifty people in the 
same apartment. All the houses of this description are appointed 
with smartness, and even taste—marble tables—abundant lights— 
showy china, glass, and such concomitants;—and the restauration 
which you get is good in its kind; and herein certainly they differ 
widely enough from the Cazas de Pasto, or dining-houses, which 
are bad, because the city has furnished no trade for such institu- 
tions. The people here are not diners-out. ‘They eat at all times 
but sparingly; seldom in company, and almost never at any house 
of public entertainment. So little, indeed, is the business of hotel- 
keeping understood or appreciated by the Portuguese, that three- 
fourths of the table @hote, which supplies the demand now pro- 
duced by the war, is furnished by resident Frenchmen, or English 
speculators. 

But the appearance of the well frequented coffeehouses is lively 
here at night, when they are liberally lighted, and their tables 
all well covered, and crowded with soldiers of twenty different na- 
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tions, clad in a hundred different varieties of uniform. In one party, 
for instance, you have the English Guards, with their flaming sear- 
let coats and gold! and the English light dragoons, in their rich 
deep blue and silver! and the riflemen in their sombre green! and 
the heavy horse, with their long swords, huge boots, and strange 
cocked hats! In another circle are the Peninsular troops, in their 
gaudy uniforms of blue and yellow; and the Spaniards, in dresses 
still more glittering and fantastical; and the Lisbon Police Guards, 
the ** crack”? regiments of all Portugal; and the Lisbon volunteers! 
looking almost as soldier-like as the “City Light Horse”? do when 
they are in Gray’s Inn Lane. And, besides these, there are the 
Scots—the ‘ Forty-twa”? men! in their kilts and tartans! and the 
German Hussars—Hessians, Saxons, and Hanoverians—with their 
long pipes, and furred pelisses! and the Duke of Brunswick’s 
** Black Cavalry,” in their graceful half-mourning jackets! The 
general me/ange varied still farther by a pretty free adoption of 
the long blue frock—which is fashionable because the General 
wears it, and convenient because it makes a curnet and a colonel 
look alike. The whole constituting an array suiliciently brilliant 
of lace. and silk, and fur, and feather, cold steel, and embroidery; 
and involving a twist of languages still more intricate even than 
the jumble of costume; for, besides the divisions of our mother 
British into English, Scotch, and Irish accents, the Portuguese and 
Spaniards speaking their own languages; and half the general com- 
pany talking French, some of the foreign corps in our service, as 
the “Chasseurs Britanniques’’—the ‘“Guides’—and some regi- 
ments of * the Legion’’—contain officers, I believe, as well as pri- 
vates, from every civilized country in the world. 

But, leaving the Coffeehouses and the river, you cross the Caiz 
do Soudré, and make your way, in a straight line, towards the cen- 
tre of the city. To your right lies the New Town, or streets built 
since the great earthquake in 1756; the great object with the pro- 
jector of which seems to have been, to make them as unlike the 
pre-existing ones as possible. 

In the Old City, though a mile’s distance, you scarcely find six 
inches of level ground; in the New, the level is uniform, and so 
perfect, that even quicksilver might lie still upon it. In the Old 
City, vou seldom or never find two houses (together) alike; in the 
New, there is a mathematical sameness quite fatiguing to the eye. 
In several streets (of the New Town,) perhaps three quarters of a 
mile long, and consisting of buildings six stories high, there is not 
a house that, if you happen to forget its number, you could pick out 
again by any distinctive mark. And, to confuse one’s senses too 
the more, each of these streets is filled with shops belonging to 
some single trade. All the goldsmiths live in one. In another, 
all the inhabitants are mercers: So that if vou do happen (as a 
stranger) to hit your own residence instead of going to next door, 
you may really esteem yourself a person especially by Providence 
protected. 
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This “ New Town” certainly seems, throughout, to have been 
built in the very w/tra fury of architectural reform. Betore, there 
had been no foot-pavements in Lisbon; here, they raised them 
three feet above the horse-way. Before, there were no posts in the 
streets; here they seem to have leit posts in the way by mistake. 
But, passing leftwards towards the more lofty and picturesque so- 
journs of the old city—the quarter of St. Francisco de Cidade, 
first rising from the flat—above that, the streets of Boavista, and 
Bellavista—still higher, the Caleada and Convent do Estrella,— 
and, a-top of all, the Baioro, or parish of Buenos slyres, you 
trace the course of the earthquake in 1756, indicated, nevertheless, 
(a curious consideration) by real improvements of the place. 
Wherever you see a street, or a row of houses more conveniently 
distributed than these about them, there you are sure to hear that 
balf a parish sunk, on such a particular day, into the earth, or that 
eight hundred people, on some other afternoon, were buried alive 
ina moment. The heaviest mischieis of this calamity were found 
to occur upon the low ground; consequently, heights are preferred 
to build upon by those who can afford a choice; and the irregula- 
rities (of site) in this division of the town are indescribable. In 
one street, not exceeding fifteen, or, at the utmost, twenty houses, 
the roof of the first and the foundation of the last will be upon a 
level. Another building stands with so abrupt a rise behind it, 
that you have two stories more (downwards) in front than at the 
back. You walk up two pair of stairs frequently to get into the 
garden, and look from thence immediately down your next-door 
neighbour’s chimney-pot. A dozen volumes might be written, 
out of recollections and strange tales—(most of them, I dare say, 
authentic,) connected with the * Great Earthquake,’”’—its omens 
and its consequences, and the prodigies that attended upon it. It 
has become an era from which people reckon, in referring to dates 
and circumstances, But writing books, (or even reading them,) 
does not seem to be the vice, I think, of the Portuguese. The 
men smoke a good deal, and the women say their Ave-Marias; but 
I don’t think I have seen a book (printed,) unless, perhaps, a 
prayer-book, in any body’s hand, since I have been in the country. 

The heights, however, of the Old Town had their gaieties on 
the evening of the Festival. There were the religious processions 
passing along in all directions. Not with the splendour which 
they exhibited before the French stripped the churches; but still 
in magnificence enough to astonish a good Protestant, who had 
not been used to see the thing done better. And, besides, there 
is an earnestness about the populace here, in all matters connected 
with their worship, which is one of the first things that strikes 
the pative of any more enlightened region. You see at every 
hour, 20d in every nook and corner, in this country, an “ outward 
and vis, ble sign’’ of religious belief, quite different from any thing 
> are accustomed to among ourselves. Over and above 
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(in particular,) very regularly attend, a man can’t walk, even at 
mid-day, along the streets of Lisbon, without being twenty times 
in half a mile reminded of his duty, Either he passes a church, 
or a cross, or a begging procession, or the image of a saint; and at 
all of these, (bating his being a heretic) he at least bends—and per- 
haps utters a paternoster. If a funeral goes by, every man takes 
off his hat. If it be the host, persons of every rank fall upon their 
knees—the nicest gentleman never considers his pantaloons for a 
moment. All these little observances and points of etiquette are 
prodigious safeguards to the main body of the Catholic system. 

Of one particular nuisance, which offends you after dusk in Lon- 
don, here (in the streets) you have nothing. You might wander 
without a “ how d’ye,” from one end of the city to another, un- 
jess, perhaps, it came from some old woman of sixty, whose view 
you would not understand; or from a lady beggar, (only a beggar,) 
perhaps, in a lace cloak; or from some one, perchance, of the 
** free’? dogs, who infest this famous city, in almost as great force 
as they are said to do at Constantinople. The French killed great 
numbers of these animals, while they were in possession of Lisbon 
—rather a gratuitous act of ill nature, or police arrangement, for the 
creatures are harmless, and, indeed, in the way of public scaven- 
gers, meritorious. Vast armies of them are still left, who bring 
forth and rear their young, in the ruined houses, low cellars, and 
odd waste corners,—accommodations to be met with here in tole- 
rable abundance; and feeding, during the night, (a strange associa- 
tion,) in company with enormous black rats, the Titans of their 
species, upon the offal of various character, which is cast forth from 
the houses; or occasionally (in the way of bonne bouche) upon 
the fleshly tabernacle of some late horse or mule, who, being 
thrown into the highways at midnight, becomes a skeleton before 
the first cock! a Tom-cat, perhaps, now and then dropping in, 
from his promenade d’amour, to take a snack; whose appearance 
no way ruffles the general amity of the table; but all go on eating, 
in a kind of primitive charity with each other; and scarcely taking 
the trouble, so little are they used to molestation, to turn out of 
the way at the approach of a passenger. 

The domestic economy of the people, is more reserved than that 
of the rats; but a man hardly can acquire very sound views upon such 
a subject, by five days living in a country, the language of which 
he does not understand. An order from the commandant, is suffi- 
cient to get you into a man’s house; but it takes something more 
than an order, to get you into his confidence. And the estate of 
the people, just now, is not of a kind to incline them much to 
free association. Setting their political danger apart, (for which 
the mass cares, probably, very little,) they have all enough of per- 
sonal affliction, arising out of the present contest. The land pays 
no rent, and almest all the gentry are dependent upon the land. 
The stirring levy for soldiers, and the various imposts and seizures 
for the service of the war, are making rapid dilapidation in any 
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little hoards that they may have by them. Then the system oi 
* quarter,’ which is indispensable—that alone, must be a must 
heavy grievance! I am going to-morrow to become the inmate of 
an apparently very respectable family, in which there are three 
daughters, (two under seventeen,) and no means of removing them. 
The father, as soon as I called upon him, assigned me a specific 
portion of his house, which amounts, of course, toa civil prohibi- 
tion from entering any other part of it; and this is a common pre- 
caution ;—but it does not answer the end. The fact is—and a most 
perplexing fact it is for the parties concerned—the men here have 
grown, during the war, into great disfavour with their women. 
Their reputation as soldiers does not stand high; and the very 
devil is in the sex every where, for being caught by the name of a 
huffeap! The French, while they held Lisbon, exercised their 
power, as you may suppose, pretty vexatiously. They plundered 
the inhabitants—which was much; then they reasoned against 
their prejudices—which was more. They robbed the people in 
Lisbon, and carried the booty over the water to sell at Casildeas; 
and then they robbed the people at Casildeas, and brought the 
booty over the water to sellin Lisbon. Beyond this, they quizzed 
the ignorance of the natives, and insisted upon reforming their bad 
habits. They swept their streets—shot their dogs—caricatured 
their coats—and made faces at their cookery. And yet, with all 
this, it is notorious that they were highly popular among the 
ladies. 

And the English, take them as a body, are not a whit worse re- 
ceived. In fact, how should any thing stand against a gentleman, 
who can afford to be shot at for five and sixpence a-day? It is so 
soothing—so never failingly flattering, even to the most delicate- 
minded woman, to find herself adored by the very same man who 
makes no secret of his contempt for all her acquaintance. Depend 
on it, Robert, it is a course which I have approved—wherever you 
go, take care to be (generally) disagreeable. Be civil to all; and 
—who cares to have your notice? but unbending only to one, is a 
compliment not to be resisted. 

But you may imagine (under such circumstances) the condition 
of the people here, when every family must entertain an English- 
man, of some character or other. One man, perhaps, gets a lad— 
an ensign, fresh from boarding-school. Mischievous, fearless, im- 
pudent, and unfeeling. Arrogant, in proportion to his ignorance 
—so, probably, very arrogant indeed. Conscious that he has not 
yet the figure of a man: and anxious, therefore, to show that he 
has the vices of one. Conceive the annoyance (to a reasonable 
being) of a guest such as this in his house; who will insult himself, 
alarm his family, break windows and china, and be brought home 
regularly drank about three o’clock every morning! Well! instead 
of this, suppose a host more fortunate, and give him a conciliating 
creature; sober, civil, about two or three and twenty, and perhaps 
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tolerably handsome into the bargain? Why then, if he has a wife 
or sisters, he is driven out of his mind quite! 

And the women here, I am told, (and I don’t doubt it) are in 
raptures with all this dilemma and confusion! Any thing! though 
it were a plague, that does but lead to novelty and bustle! Ventre 
St. Gris! how delighted they must have been with the earth- 
quake! I recollect a baboon onee, while I was on board the Kill 
Devil—he belonged to the purser, and used to be tied up in the 
cockpit. This beast got loose during a smart engagement we had 
with a French frigate; and while the shots were flying quicker a 
great deal than a sober man could have desired, and afterwards ac- 
tually as we were laying the enemy on board, the brute was jump- 
ing about all over the deck, quite rampant at the uproar! That 
poor man now that I am going to live with to-morrow, is torturing 
his soul out at this moment how to get rid of me! and his daugh- 
ters are expiring to know what “ kind of a looking man” | am! 
Delighted that ** somebody,” at all events, is coming! I’d pawn 
my life of it. Their father will watch me, night and day, all the 
while I am at home—and they will go and try on all my panta- 
loons the moment I go out! 

But, to the public amusements—of which you would fain hear, 
and of which I have yet seen nothing; for I spend all my time in 
dressing, and riding up one street and down another, and trying 
to make acquaintances. There is an Italian Opera—a fine theatre, 
(I have peeped into it in the daytime,) but it is not well supported, 
for none but the English have any means. ‘Two inferior theatres, 
one for the performance of comedies, and the other a kind of cir- 
cus, do better,—as | am informed. 

At the Opera, you hire a whole box, (you can hire no less,) by 
the night: into which you admit as many persons as you please, 
and may take your wine, if you think fit, during the evening. 
This arrangement is rational. J hate a public box, in which any 
wretch who chooses may sit by the side of you; and where, not 
having even the conveniences for going comfortably to sleep, you 
are compelled absolutely to see, and even to hear, whether you 
will or no. Think what an apput would a glass of Constantia be 
to a man, when the minor performers make their appearance upon 
the scene! 

If the people are not poor, looking at the extent of their own 
wishes, they are very poor, according to the estimate, and percep- 
tions, of an Englishman. The mere climate of Portugal makes a 
man’s wants one-half less than they are in Holland or in Germany; 
and the arrangements of society make his artificial necessities very 
few, as compared with what they are with us. Your English tra- 
vel-writer cries ‘‘ out’? on these poor knaves for pride and indo- 
lence, because they will not labour for those luxuries which he 
(the greedy rogue!) finds indispensable; but, in truth, a man here 
may be rich with a very little. It is not necessary that he should 
have five hundred a-year to be received into society, and treated 
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asa gentleman. The whole course of his habits and pleasures— 
politically, it would be better if the thing were otherwise, but cer- 
tainly not better as regards the present comfort of individuals,— 
the whole scale of his habits and pleasures is less costly than among 
us. A man considers, here, not how much he can earn, but how 
little he can live upon. And what is the feeling that actuates our 
Saint-Monday-keeping artisan?—only that he does not choose (the 
Englishman) to live upon so little. 

Take it as you will, it amounts only to a different extent of de- 
sire? Your loiterer of Lisbon loves to sit in the sunshine; your 
English loiterer loves to sit in the public-house. The pleasure of 
the first is to be idle; the pleasure of the last is to be drunk. This 
very propensity to expensive enjoyments (by the exertion which 
hecomes requisite to gratify it) tends mainly, I believe, to keep up 
that energy, which is the distinguishing characteristic of the lower 
English, as the absence, generally, of desires, which cost much la- 
bour or peril to content them, sinks the people here into habits of 
imbecility, apathy, and indifference. J’enragé, however, notwith- 
standing, that their prodigality will point no way but to the gin- 
shop. That weddings or funerals—holidays or fasts—all occasions 
of joy or sorrow—of triumph or lament—can serve as no other 
than so many pretensions for the discussion of given quantities of 
strong liquor. 


FROM THE LONDON MAGAZINE, 
SONNETS. 

Err day is dead, on many a various spray 
The bird inconstant rests a while, and sings, 

And scarce on one is finish’d its brief lay, 

Ere to another turns its fitful wings. 

But when the sweeter evening hour is come, 

The hour for peace, and constancy, and rest, 

The little warbler hastens to its home, 

And sings itself to slumber in its nest. 

So, though sometimes in others I may see 
Some rosy charms, and tune an idle song 

For them, my fancy aye returns to thee, 

Nor is she truant to thy graces long. 

Thy beauties, still my memory’s treasured theme, 

Make sweet my thoughts by day, by night my dream, 

Lire has its wintry time ere sullen Age 
Has scatter’d o’er our heads his cheerless snows, 
And man begins to wish for calm repose, 

And sighs to end his weary pilgrimage, 
Long—long before his spring-time years have fled; 
With spirits broken—prospects wither’d—left 

Like some green valley of its verdure reft 

By sudden blight, in desola:ion—dead. 

For sorrow’s cloud will dim youth’s brightest ray, 
And change its summer hopes to bleak despair, 
And strip the tree of young ambition bare, 

And coldly waste the bloom of heart away. 

‘Tempests scowl round where quiet late has been, 

And joy, the swallow, flies life’s wintry scene. 
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FROM THE TECHNICAL REPOSITORY. 


ON PRESERVING BIRDS AND OTHER SUBJECTS OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Sir,—I can inform you, from actual experience, during a stay of 
several years within the tropics, where the myriads of ants, &c. will 
frequently destroy a valuable collection of natural history in the 
course of one night! that there is no better means of preserving 
insects from their ravages, than by means of a solution of corrosive 
sublimate in alcohol. 

I should, however, observe, that insects are to be either wholly 
immersed in the solution, or only partially wetted with it. Amongst 
those that may be wholly immersed, I include the Orders Coleop- 
tera aud Hemiptera: and those that require only a partial wetting, 
are, the Orders Lepidoptera, Neuroptera, Hymenoptera, and Dip- 
‘era. The reason why the latter do not require a complete immer- 
sion, is founded on the circumstance, that ants, moths, &c. to the 
best of my knowledge, never attack the wings, but only the bodies 
of insects: and as, in the Order Lepidoptera, the wings are the 
most beautiful parts of the insects, and must be taken the greatest 
care of, so it is requisite to use a fine hair-pencil, to dip it in the 
solution, and to wash over the body only of the insect completely 
with it, which will prevent it from being destroyed by those nu- 
merous and unwelcome ravagers, which are so prevalent in hot, 
and even in temperate climates. The Orders Coleoptera and He- 
miptera, | before said, are to be wholly immersed, because it will 
save the trouble of partially wetting them, which always requires 
more time and nicety than the former process. 

Concerning the immersion of the skins of birds, beasts, and 
snakes in the same solution, or its application to them in any other 
way, I cannot give any account of it, having never had occasion 
to put it to the test of experiment. According to my practice, it 
is much better to use a solution of arsenic and soap in water, and 
to wash the insides of the skins of birds, &c. with these ingre- 
dients, which will entirely prevent them from being attacked by 
insects. Such, at least, was the success I had during my travels, 
that, after five years had elapsed, not one skin was destroyed, or 
even damaged; and the skins of birds, in particular, kept so well, 
that they looked quite as beautiful as when the birds were first shot. 

The manner in which the solution of chloride of mercury is to 
be prepared, is simply this: —Take a small! tumbler, ora wine-glass, 
according to the size of the insects to be dipped; fill it with alco- 
hol, and put a piece of chloride of mercury into it, about the size 
of a hazel-nut: when it is dissolved, the solution is fit for use. 


I remain, Sir, with due regard, yours, &c. 


G. F. Scumipr. 
lr. Griz, Esq. 


3U 
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FROM THE SAME. 
ON THE ITALIAN VARNISH, OR POLISH, FOR WOOD. 


We are indebted to the kindness of H. W. Reveley, Esq. (who 
acquired his knowledge of this beautiful art in Italy) for the fol- 
lowing interesting particulars of the process. 

Preparing and Polishing the Wood.—The marks of the plane 
are to be completely obliterated, by means of the steel-scraper, as 
is usual in this country; but, instead of using glass-paper, of dif- 
ferent degrees of coarseness and fineness, in succession, to re- 
move the traces left by the scraper, pumice-stone, and cuttle-fish 
bone, prepared as will be described, are employed in the process. 

The pumice-stone must be sawn across its grain, endways, and 
be rubbed quite flat on its surface: the wood is then to be wiped 
over with raw-linseed oil; and the pumice-stone applied with the 
oil, by rubbing in a circular direction, until all traces of the scraper 
are effectually removed, The thick mixture of pumice-stone powder 
and oil is next carefully wiped off with a woollen cloth, and a fresh 
application of linseed-oi] made; when the wood will be ready for 
the cuttle-fish bone, which is thus used. The hard crust which 
covers one side of the cuttle-fish bone being carefully taken off, 
that part of the bone which it covered must be rubbed flat, and ap- 
plied with oil, in the same manner as the pumite-stone, until it 

as, in its turn, completely effaced all the scratches left by the 
former: the mixture of cuttle-fish bone and oil is then to be com- 
pletely wiped away; and the wood finally polished, by dusting 
over it the fine dry powder of sqft burned bricks (either red or 
yellow, according to the colour of the wood); rubbing it continually 
with a woollen cloth, and renewing the application of the powder, 
until the wood has acquired a beautiful polish: and, when all par- 
ticles of the brickdust have been carefully removed, it will be ready 
for varnishing. 

The Varnish.—This resembles the French varnish in its chief 
constituent parts; being, like that, made of seed, or shell-lac, dis- 
solved in alcohol: but, in order to correct its brittleness, a little 
bees’-wax and gum elemi are added to it. Should the wood be 
dark-coloured, a portion of the gum-resin, termed sanguis draco- 
nis or dragon’s-blood, may be added to the varnish, in order to 
deepen its colour. 

Applying the Varnish.—The varnish is applied by enclosing 
a sponge in several folds of linen cloth, the outside one being of 
fine linen; and dipping the face of it into the varnish: a little 
Florence oil is then to be applied, in the centre of the varnish, 
with the finger; and the varnishing proceeded with in the usual 
manner, by rubbing the whole surface of the wood over, with cir- 
cular strokes, exactly as described in our former directions of the 
French Varnish or Polish*. It will require four days’ time to 


* See Vol. L. p. 356; and Vol. Il. p. 350. 
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complete a table; and the varnish will not, after all, be so thick as 
a sheet of paper. 

On Giving a Dark Stain to Wood.—Mr. Reveley recommends 
the application of the nitrate of silver, in a dilute state, to the 
wood, previous to commencing the polishing and varnishing pro- 
cesses. This hint may prove useful to gun-makers, who are in the 
habit of darkening the colour of their gun-stocks by rubbing them 
over repeatedly with linseed-oil in which alkanet-roots have been 
steeped; but, owing to the length of time required in this opera- 
tion, the oil thickens, and effectually cuts off communication of the 
spirit-varnish (used in giving the stocks the French Polish) with 
the wood; and the consequence is, that the varnish frequently 
comes off the stock, in the course of a single day’s shooting. 


—__—— 


FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 
MORILLA CALDER. 


Wuen Macbeth, the usurper, obtained possession of the Scottish 
throne, tradition says that he created his brother Thane of Cawdor. 
Of this brother was descended, in a direct line, Sir Hugh Calder, 
who held that estate in the 15th century. 

Sir Hugh had one daughter, his only child, and having no pros- 
pect of other children, she was destined to inherit the whole of 
his ample domains. While yet very young, she was an object of 
desire to the needy and the ambitious. John of Lorne, second son 
of the Earl of Argyle, procured minute information of the situation 
and circumstances of the family, and he resolved on carrying her 
away. Having selected a trusty party of his clan and followers, 
he found no difficulty in getting possession of the heiress of Cal- 
der, who’ was nursing at some distance from her father’s ancient 
eastle. ‘he nurse guessing the purpose for which the child was 
taken, hit a joint off her little finger to mark her identity, and in- 
stantly gave the alarm to her father. Sir Hugh made an early and 
vigorous pursuit, and was pressing hard on a party of the marau- 
ders, who had charge of a large boiler for cooking provisions. Camp- 
bell, of Inverliver, who commanded this division, saw that the 
child would be rescued, unless means were found to retard the 
pursuit. He ordered his own seven sons, who accompanied him, 
to invert the boiler, and to defend it to the last extremity. His 
command was obeyed, and the seven brothers fell in defence of the 
boiler. From the extraordinary bravery with which it was de- 
fended, the Calders were convinced that the heiress was beneath 
it, and consequently exerted all their efforts to obtain possession of 
the boiler; but, behold, they found nothing there! The main body, 
however, gained time to escape in safety, and Morilla Calder was 
carried to Loch Awe in triumph. 

In the midst of the joy expressed for acquiring possession of se 
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rich an heiress, Campbell, of Achnanbreck, asked what was to be 
done if the girl died before she was of marriageable age? Inverli- 
ver promptly replied, that she could never die so long as a red- 
haired lassie was to be found on either side of Loch Awe. Of the 
marriage which afterwards took place, is descended the present 
highly respectable and noble tamily of Cawdor. 


——— 


FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE, 


Sayings and Doings. A Series of Sketches from Life. 3 vols. 
London, 1824. Colburn. 


As we stated last week, Mr. Theodore Hook, a gentleman who 
has seen much of the scenes of many-coloured life, both at home 
and abroad, is the Author of these Volumes. He is now, we be- 
lieve, expiating in a Sponging House the crime of owing the Go- 
vernment somewhere above six thousand pounds; and we are not 
therefore surprised in his Sketches from Life, to meet with more 
than one hit at those liberal Tories, who are apt to sacrifice their 
friends and provide for their enemies in the way of acquiring 
popularity. But as this point does not belong to our province, we 
only mention it as the grounds for our confirmed opinion, that the 
Editor of John Bull and the Author of Sayings and Doings are 
identical. 

These Volumes consist of four tales, entitled Danvers, The Friend 
of the Family, Merton, and Martha the Gipsy,—Merton occupy- 
ing more than one half of the publication, and Martha the Gipsy 
only a few pages. To say that they display much talent is to say 
the least that can be said of them. They are generally interesting; 
and the mixture of shrewd observation and neat satire, with 
touches of the pathetic, and judicious remarks on grave questions, 
impart a still higher value to them. For ourselves we confess to 
have been both greatly entertained and informed by such pleasing 
pages; which unite very happily the sense of reality with the inci- 
dent and extraordinary vicissitude of a novel. And, after all, there 
is no fiction like the truth: there are no adventures of the imagi- 
nation to be compared with those acting every hour around us. 
Most men of the world have known circumstances, the improba- 
bility of which would ruin fable:—the doings of life go far beyond 
all the sayings that ever were invented. 

The application of Danvers will, we think, be speedily made. 
It is the history of one named Tom Burton, a person of moderate 
fortune, raised to prodigious wealth by the death of a relation of 
his wife’s. He buys estates, gets into parliament, contests coun- 
ties, becomes an insatiable amateur in pictures and virtu; and, after 
experiencing that happiness is not the attendant upon immoderate 
splendour and riches, is again reduced to a competency, a cottage, 
and contentment. We shall illustrate this tale and the Author’s 
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manner by a few miscellaneous extracts. Burton succeeds to the 
immease property of Danvers, and it is stated with characteristic 
force— 

«Four days had scarcely elapsed after his return, before he re- 
ceived innumerable letters from persons with whom for years he 
had had no intercourse, congratulating him upon his wonderful 
good fortune; and in less thun a week he accumulated two mater- 
nal uncles, one aunt, a half-mother-in-law, and upwards of fourteen 
cousins in Scotland alone; he was elected a member of three 
learned Societies, and received a communication from an univer- 
sity which shall be nameless, to know whether the honorary de- 
gree of D.C. L. would be agreeable to him. 

“Various post-chaises, replete ‘with fashionable upholsterers, 
milliners, dress-makers, booksellers, and wine merchants, thronged 
the sweep before Sandown cottage; nine capital estates were of- 
fered to him for sale, and thirty-one persons, whose names he had 
never heard, appealed to his well-known charitable disposition to 
relieve their wants in various degrees, from the loan of twenty 
pounds up to the general discharge of the embarrassments of a re- 
verend gentleman with thirteen children. 

“ His little, heretofore quiet, library was crowded with country 
gentleman and directors of charitable institutions; those who had 
sons in the army solicited him to get companies for their boys; 
others who had chosen the navy, entreated him to get ships for 
their lads; nay, one man, and he no fool, high at the Bar, going 
the summer circuit, requested Burton’s influence to lift him to the 
Bench. 

‘* All this, although worrying in the extreme as to the physical 
part of the thing, had, it must be confessed, a very strong effect 
upon Burton’s mind, and from rejecting the incense and avoiding 
the solicitations of his would-be creatures, which he at first 
cordially and naturally did, he began to get in some degree ac- 
customed to the thing, and to feel that these aristocratic persons 
were so ready to cede to him the possession of influence in the 
world, which he knew at the moment he had not, it was quite clear 
if he chose really to attain to it, that it was on the cards for him to 
do so. 

“It was during his Mary’s illness that the first seed of this new 
passion was sown; and the news that she had again given him a 
daughter was received with something more like disappointment 
that it was not a boy, than he was in the habit of feeling when he 
heard coupled with similar pieces of intelligence, that *‘ She was as 
well as could be expected.’ During the first week of her confine- 
ment, when that soothing quiet, that witching calm, in which they 
had before lived, was broken in upon by the intrusion of half the 
county, as we have already attempted to describe, he formed the 
project of surprising his lady by purchasing, without her know- 
ledge, the magnificent property of the Duke of Alverstoke, situate 
and lying contiguous to his own; and which in the days of their 
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tranquil happiness she had often referred to, as a splendid specimen 
of blended comfort and magnificence in the first class of country re- 
sidences, and wanting, as she had often jestingly said, only a little 
management and re-arrangement after their own tastes to make it 
perfection. 

“* The Duke, whose income did not exceed at the utmost, ninety- 
seven thousand a-year, was so much distressed as to be compelled 
to part with the property; and so extraordinarily changed was his 
neighbour Mr. Burton, by his recent acquisition of fortune, that his 
Grace took the trouble to go down from London to Sandown to 
offer him the preference as a purchaser, on account of the very 
high personal esteem which he had always entertained for 
ae? & 8 , 

** The library, which was taken at a valuation, was doubled in 
extent by the new purchaser, and the arrangement under the im- 
mediate superintendence of one of the leading booksellers in Lon- 
don, was perfectly novel. Magnificent lustres and chandeliers 
adorned the new gallery, which was added to the suite of apart- 
ments by throwing down the partitions of seven smaller rooms: 
and the collection of pictures, which his Grace also disposed of, 
was increased greatly by the acquisition of some three or fou: 
dozen original Vandykes, Titians, Rubenses, Claudes, Domenichi- 
nos, Carlo Marattis, Holbeins, Guercinos, Vandervelds, and Dows, 
which a most excellent and active gentleman, who had introduced 
himself to Mr. Danvers, during his short stay in town, had been 
kind enough to select for him at the sale of a celebrated collection, 
for less than twenty-eight thousand pounds—a sum so incaleulably 
small, as Danvers was told by another friend, that he made his 
obliging acquaintance a present of a thousand guineas, as a recom- 
pense for his zeal and activity, and the great trouble he had ex- 
pended in the pursuit. 

‘“* This gentleman’s favours were not strictly confined to his per- 
sonal exertions, for he had already done Danvers the favour of in- 
troducing to him his friend just named, and who, for less than ten 
thousand pounds more, stored the apartments of Milford Park with 
the most beautiful morceaux of bijouterie, ormolu candelabras, 
made expressly for Bonaparte, ebony cabinets, splendidly inlaid 
with gold and silver, with innumerable pieces of invaluable porce- 
lain and china to cover the tortoise-shell commodes; silver chan- 
deliers from the Palazzo di Toreano; antique statues fresh from 
Florence; invaluable casts and models from Rome, and a cargo ot 
vases from Herculaneum, which were of themselves worth double 
the whole sum of money. 

“The services of plate lodged at the bankers, were roused from 
the chests where for years they had lain dormant, and while innu- 
merable workmen were busied in cleaning, beautifying, and re- 
pairing them, the Heralds’ College were with corresponding acti- 
vity employed in making out a shield worthy of such splendid 
ware, and a very great man in that department having traced Tom 
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Burton’s ancestors back to Tomburtonos, king of the Huns, satisfied 
himself and his brethren in arms, of the propriety of allowing him 
certain quarterings and supporters; but as things easily attained are 
not always duly valued, it was necessary to make a difficulty and 
delay about the latter ornaments, which led upon a future occasion to 
a pleasing equivoque between Mrs. Burton Danvers and a pursui- 
vant, who was despatched to consult her husband upon the point, and 
who, seeing her, without any preparation to make her understand 
the precise nature of his business, set the poor unsophisticated lady 
into all the horrors of a second Sandown menagerie, by endeavour- 
ing to ascertain whether her passion lay among rampant lions or 
griffins guardant. 

“It being the latter end of June when the family arrived in 
London, in order to assimilate themselves in due form with those 
who had in the best possible manner conspired to kill the ennwz 
of a fashionable winter, a first-tier opera box was taken, and Mrs. 
Burton Danvers’s name painted, in white letters at least six inches 
long, on its brown door. Mr. Burton, at the suggestion of his pic- 
ture dealing friend, put down his name as a subscriber of one hun- 
dred guineas to the British Gallery; one thousand guineas were paid 
as a contribution to a projected canal in his own county; he was re- 
ceived as a Fellow of the Royal Society; and through a hallf-intro- 
duction of his old patron, who rejoiced, and I believe sincerely, 
at his extraordinary elevation, obtained the enfrée to a most dis- 
tinguished political circle, which might, in fact, be considered as 
his primary step into high life. 

‘“« The first use Burton made of his increased power, was to so- 
licit for his deputy the office he himself had for several years en- 
joyed; and having carried his point with his patron, resigned the 
situation in favour of that gentleman; if truth were to be told, I do 
verily believe, he felt more real pleasure in thus securing the happi- 
ness of an estimable family, than he did in receiving the same mark 
of favour when it was equally necessary to Ais own comfort. 

“The Duchess of Alverstoke and Lady Elizabeth and Lady 
Jane were early in their call upon the Danverses, and the morning 
visit was followed up by an invitation to dinner, and cards for even- 
ing parties, conversaziones, &c. Mrs. Burton received a note from 
her Grace, requesting to know if it would be agreeable to her to 
belong to Almack’s, and the season opened to the newly-arrived 
lady in all its splendour and ¢c/at. 

«‘ The Duke’s dinner was splendid in the extreme; but the com- 
pany, instead of being confined to a family party, aided by a coun- 
try apothecary, as it was on the last visit of our hero and heroine, 
consisted of two cabinet ministers and their ladies, a leash of earls, 
a countess and two daughters, one English baron, two Irish ditto, 
a judge and daughter, a full general; together with a small selec- 
tion of younger scions of noble stock, in and out of Parliament, 
and a couple of established wits to entertain the company. 

*« The poor, dear, mild, innocent Mary, felt oppressed, as if she 
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were all flattened down upon her chair, and had no right to be in 
the room, and when the Earl of Harrogate, who sat next her at 
dinner, asked her by way of starting a conversation, whether she 
preferred Ronzi di Begnis to Camporese, her apprehension grew 
into perfect alarm, for never having heard of either of the person- 
ages or things, whichever they might be, which his Lordship 
named, it appeared to her somewhat difficult to decide. This, if 
she had been used to good society, would have been nothing. As 
it was, her answer was !ess happy than might be imagined; for the 
question having been put to her in the midst of a prevailing discus- 
sion between the Duke and a flighty Countess, upon the compara- 
tive merits of Silleri and St. Peray, the unsophisticated woman 
concluded that her neighbour wished to ascertain her opinion of 
some other wines, with the names of which she happened to be 
unacquainted, and in order to do what she thought right, she re- 
plied to his inquiry on the comparative excellence of the two 
opera-singers, by saying, ‘ Whichever you choose, my Lord!’ 

** His Lordship set Mrs. Danvers down either for a wag, or one 
of the most complying persons upon earth. However, he deter- 
mined to renew the attack, and ascertain more of the character of 
his fair friend, and therefore, turning again to her, inquired if she 
‘liked the Opera?’ 

«* This question, which passed with her for changing the subject, 
was a great relief. She answered in the affirmative; and it was 
truth that she did like it, for its novelty, having visited the King’s 
Theatre but twice in her life. 

** *So do I,’ said the Earl; ‘but I am seldom able ¢o make it 
out.’ 

** «Nor I,’ said poor Mrs. Danvers; ‘and it is certainly a great 
drawback to one’s pleasure.’ 

«¢ «What, Ma’am, not going?’ said the Earl, still fancying his 
fair friend a wag. 

«© «No, my Lord; not understanding what they say; not being 
able fo make it out.’ 

“© *QOh,’ said his Lordship, with an affected gravity, which 
showed that he had made her out, and which would have been 
instant death to a person more skilled in the ways of the world. 

“From this embarrassment she was agreeably relieved by her 
left-hand neighbour, who began a dissertation upon the relative 
wit of the French and English, and contended with much force and 
gaiety for the superiority of the former. 

**¢For instance,’ said his Lordship,’ ‘I remember a French 
loyalist showing me the statue of Bonaparte resting on a triumphal 
car, in the Place de Carousel: but hating the man, he pointed to 
the figure, and said, with incomparable archness, ‘ Voila Bona- 
parte; /e Char-l’attend!’ The same man, on my remarking the 
letter N used as a decoration for the public buildings in Paris, said, 
‘Oui Monsieur; nous avons 2 present les N-mis partout !’ * These,’ 
added the gay narrator, ‘I establish in opposition to any English 
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puns | ever heard; and I appeal to my neighbour Mrs. Danvers, to 
decide between the jokes of my admirable friends (the wits) at the 
bottom of the table, and those which my French acquaintance 
sported to me spontaneously, and without effort or consideration.’ 

** This was the climax of poor Mary’s misery; for, in addition 
to the diffidence she naturally felt at her first entrance into read so- 
ciety, she laboured under the disadvantage of not knowing the 
French language, or, if knowing any thing of it, assuredly not 
enough to decide upon, or even entirely to comprehend, the dou- 
ble meaning of the jests. 

‘* She coloured, and fidgetted, and thought herself fainting. Bur- 
ton, who sat opposite to her, heard what was going on, and saw 
her agitation,—he was quite as miserable as herself. Any attempt 
to extricate her would have risked an exposure; but, as good for- 
tune would have it, just as Mr. Trash was puzzling his brains 
either to make an extempore joke or exert his available memory 
by quoting one from the well known authority of Mr. Joseph 
Miller, the Duchess, who had no taste for the buffoonery of her 
husband’s retainers, gave the welcome signal of retreat to the draw- 
ing-room.’’ 

Here Mrs. B. is not much better off; but at last goes to an At 
Home with the Duchess. 

** As she passed through the hall, Mary could not abstain from 
casting a wi8tful look towards the door of the dinner-room in hopes 
of seeing Danvers; but all was vain, and in spite of her inclination 
she found herself in a few minutes on the stairs of Lady Hatfield’s 
splendid mansion. Further than the staircase it did not appear 
likely they would get, and Mary accounted to herself, in the 
crowd, for the before unintelligible doubts of their being shown up. 
Her astonishment, however, at the extraordinary squeezings and 
the unceremonious pushings in which she found herself involved 
was great; but she was perfectly astounded when she beheld the de- 
licate creatures who were engaged in the crowded warlare, and felt 
the intensity of the heat, and heard the subdued murmur of no- 
thingnesses which filled the apartments, and saw the listless look 
of the half-fainting women, the distaste of the whole affair expressed 
by the men, and the hideous glare of dowagers tottering amid the 
throng, driven from their beds by the demon Dissipation, and led 
by her sister-fury Vanity, to smear their wrinkled cheeks with 
paint, bedeck their aged heads with jewels, and rally all the fading 
energies of life to gasp for a little hour the heated atmosphere of 
fashion, habitually gaze on scenes in which they are no longer 
sought or courted, and fancying that enjoyment, hobble with re- 
gret from the lighted gallery or the sparkling ball-room back to 
their beds, to expiate in aches and pains till the succeeding even- 
ing, the folly of the second childishness which drives them, like 
spectres, to haunt the spots which, when really in the world, they 
had so happily frequented. 

** There is no object in all the study of humanity more striking, 
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more awfully instructive than a faded Dowager of fashion! Far be 
it from me to class under this sweeping denomination the many 
excellent mothers, the admirable women who so brightly adorn 
their sex and the peerage of our country. The thing I mean is one, 
who, weak in intellect but strong in vanity, has had the misfortune to 
be born so beautiful as to believe her mind a secondary object hardly 
worth the cultivating,—whose peach-bloom cheeks, whose coral 
lips, and flowing hair, whose graceful form and sylph-like figure, 
have caught the heart—if heart he have—of some man, her equal 
in rank, in fortune, and in intellect,—who, as the careless wife, 
sparkled and dazzled, and who after a married life of thirty years 
finds herself the widowed mother of a race of girls, her very coun- 
terparts in mind and person, in trickings and manceuverings for 
whom, she has had just sufficient cunning to succeed. 

‘They in their turn marry, and she is left at sixty to her own 
resources. Where are they? Her ideas of comfort centre not in 
home; and if they did, what home has she? Her daughters are 
mixing in the world, which she should make a resolution to leave. 
Society means with her an assembly of hundreds; her acquaint- 
ances are numerous, her friends scant, her view of religion is having 
a well-curtained, well cushioned, well-carpeted pew in a fashionable 
chapel; her notions of charity are comprised in an annual donation 
or two to a lying-in hospital, or a female penitentiary : but without 
a crowd she dies; and thus, to exist, she risks her life night afte: 
night by the disreputable exposure of her aged person, bedizened 
with the ornaments which graced her figure in its youth, and after 
feverishly enduring the loudly-whispered satire, and the ill-con- 
cealed laughter of the next generation, who stand round about her, 
she sinks into her crimson velvet coffin, without creating a sensa- 
tion, except perhaps in the breast of her next heir, who, by her 
departure from ¢his world for one of which she has never thought, 
is relieved from the painful necessity of paying her Ladyship a 
jointure. 

“Of this wretched class Mary had a favourable opportunity of 
seeing a pretty sprinkling of specimens.” 3 . . 

Mr. Burton Danvers’s opponent at the county election, is drawn 
with the same spirited hand, 

** Danvers was proposed, and, as was expected, an Opposition 
candidate started in the person of Sir Oliver Freeman, whose ba- 
rouche was left far behind himself, and who was literally carried 
into the Town-Hall upon the shoulders of the People. 

‘« Sir Oliver was a patriot ; and after Mr. Danvers had been nomi- 
nated and seconded amidst the most violent hootings and hissings, 
the worthy Baronet’s name was received with cheers, only equal- 
led by those which had followed Danvers’s health the night before, 
under his own roof. 

*‘Sir Oliver Freeman was, as I have just said, a patriot—an 
emancipator of Roman Catholics, and a Slave-Trade Abolitionist. 
He had disinherited his eldest son for marrying a Papist, and sepa- 
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rated from his wife on account of the overbearing violence of his 
temper. 

‘He deprecated the return to Cash-payments, and, while gold 
was scarce, refused to receive any thing hut guineas in payment of 
his rents. He advocated the cause of the Christian Greeks, and sub- 
scribed to Hone; he wept at agricultural distress, and never lower- 
ed his rents. He cried for the repeal of the Six Acts, and prose- 
cuted poachers with the utmost rigour of the law; he was a saint, 
and had carried an address to Brandenburgh. He heard famil 
prayers twice every day, and had a daughter by the wife of a noble 
Earl, his neighbour; which daughter the said noble Earl recog- 
nised and acknowledged, though by no means doubtful of her 
origin. 

**He moreover spent much of his time in endeavouring to im- 
prove the condition of poor prisoners, and introduced the Tread- 
mill into the County Gaol; he sulseribed for the Irish rebels, and 
convicted poor women at Quarter Sessions of the horrible crime of 
mendicity ; was President of a Branch Bible Society, and seduced 
his wife’s housemaids; was a staunch advocate for Parliamentary 
Reform, and sat ten years for a rotten borough; made speeches 
against tithes, being one of the greatest lay-impropriators in the 
kingdom; talked of the glorious sovereignty of the people, and 
never missed a levee or a drawing-room in his life. 

“Thus qualified, Sir Oliver Freeman stood forward a Son of 
Freedom, who on this special occasion had declared he would spend 
Sifty thousand pounds to maintain the independence of his native 
county.” 

He does fairly out-poll and beat our hero; and as we are not so 
romantic as to adhere to the unfortunate, we here bid adieu to Mr. 
Danvers,—though not to Mr. Hook’s volumes, the notice of which 
shall be resumed in our succeeding Number. 


FROM THE SAME. 


Valdimar, or the Career of Falsehood. .2 Tale for Youth. 
Written for her Children, by a Mother; Author of “ Always 
Happy,”’ &c. 12mo. pp. 328. J. Harris & Son. 


Tuts little work is by a Lady, of whose productions we have on 
several occasions spoken in terms of deserved approbation. Our 
intention was to notice it on its first appearance, but accidental cir- 
cumstances prevented us. It is an interesting domestic story, in 
which the evils of falsehood and the benefits of truth are strongly 
contrasted, with reference not merely to the broader characteris- 
tics of these qualities, on which most persons agree in principle, 
whatever they may do in practice, but also to the nicer distinctions 
of accuracy and inaccuracy in relation, which, however insignifi- 
cant they may seem to the thoughtless or superficial observer, are 
of infinite importance in the formation of the youthful character 
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The chief personages of the tale are cousins, Valdimar Walsing- 
ham and Allan Walsingham: the one the child of opulent parents, 
the other a destitute orphan; the one vitiated by mistaken fondness, 
the other confirmed in good early habits by the lessons of adversity ; 
the one passing through a career of dissipation and guilt to a pre- 
mature and violent death, the other crowning a youth of inflexible 
virtue and unwearied activity by a manhood of dignified usefulness 
and honourable enjoyment. Without entering into an analy sis of 
the story, we shall extract a few detached passages, indicative of 
the ability and discernment with which it is conducted. 

The following are among the scenes of Valdimar’s childhood. 

« Valdimar also throve; but it seemed as if he gained vigour in 
spite of management, rather than from its aid. Whilst Allan was 
moderately fed on simple fare, daily immersed in cold water, and 
gradually inured to bear exposure to the open air in all weathers 
and all seasons, the young heir was fed to loathing with delicacies 
and sweetmeats, as daintily washed as if water were either unattain- 
able or poisonous, and carefully guarded from every breath of Hea- 
ven. He became clumsily fat, and it was as much as nature could 
do to overmaster the pernicious plans of the nurse; but the singular 
vigour of his constitution conquered every obstacle. From the 
nurse, too, he received the rudiments of mental tuition. The con- 
versation of his attendants gave him some ineffaceable impressions ; 
and he himself received many a lesson of direct instruction: ‘ Yes, 
my pretty dear, I will give you that; yes, darling, you shall go 
there, but Mamma must not know of it, you must not tell Mamma.’ 
The mother made the anticipated inquiries, and the well-schooled 
boy unhesitatingly denied facts, unblushingly asserted untruths. 
Mrs. Nurse in the mean time felt quite satisfied that she had upon 
established rules inculeated truth. She had taught Valdimar to re- 
peat Watts’s hymn against lying; she had read to him the story of 
the wicked Ananias and his wife Sapphira; she had given him many 
a long, long lecture on the sin of falsehood. Though she had at 
such times repeatedly commanded him to stand still and mind what 
she was saying, she bitterly complained that he would not mind 
her; that he would be jumping about, and then denying he had 
done so: or looking out of the window, or some such naughty thing 
all the time she was speaking to him. To be sure she could not 
help that; she had done her duty; she had never failed to call him 
from his play or whatever he was about, to his daily lesson. 

** That daily lesson how delightful a source of information! Mas- 
ter Valdimar was riding his rocking horse, or whipping lis top, 
and * lending all his soul at every stroke,’ nurse was at leisure ; so, 
‘Come, my dear, come to read ; come to your lesson,’ was in such 
a moment judiciously vociierated into the ears of the unwilling pu- 
pil. At the price of a loud roar, and after a scene of boisterous 
contention, the boy was dragged from his amusement, and with all 
his thoughts engaged on tops and rocking horses, was made to hear 
and to read the customary task. His sullen lips indeed uttered the 
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sounds, but the words raised no corresponding ideas in his mind, 
and he thankfully closed the hated lesson, to return to pleasures 
endeared by suspension. 

‘* His mother was as great a friend to truth as nurse, and almost 
as judicious in her measures for inculcating it. ‘I hope, my dear | 
Valdimar, you will always speak truth.’ ‘Yes, Mamma.’ ‘ You 
must never say what is not true.” ‘ No, Mamma.’ The father enter- 
ing just then, presented an invitation to his wife. ‘1 shall not go to 
those people,’ quoth the lady. * What shall I say, my dear?’ ‘Oh, 
say we are engaged, particularly engaged.’ ‘ But we are not en- 
gaged, my dear?’ ‘I know that, but you must say so, or it will 
seem so rude to send a denial without a reason for it.’ 

‘* A poor little parish girl, from dread of the violence of the house- 
keeper, was detected ina lie. This was an excellent opportunity 
for giving an indirect lesson to young Valdimar; her lady, there- 
fore, sent for her, and before him gave her a warning of some length, 
in which all the sins and sorrows of falsehood were ably depicted. 
A chariot appearing in the avenue, somewhat abruptly closed this 
ingenious harangue. ‘Run, Mary, run instantly to Thomas, and 
tell him to say Iam not at home.’ The half stupified child had 
just sense enough to stare at the command. ‘You dunce, do you 
not hear? go, say I am not at home.’ The child flew to obey the 
order; to reflect upon the difference of practice and precept. Valdi- 
mar, fatigued with a tedious lecture, of which he only attended to 


the opening sentence—‘ You must always speak truth:’ was per- 
fectly alive to the action that followed. He mused upon it for a 
moment, (for he was never allowed to muse long on any thing,) 
but it was just long enough to fix this maxim on his recollection— 
‘That rich people may tell lies whenever lies are more convenient 


than truth, but the poor only when the rich command them’ ” 


Again: “The manners of Valdimar were surprisingly genteel 
and polite. At four years old he was quite a little gentleman. 
His attentive mother had indeed taken immense pains to make him 
such. He was perfect master of all the seemings and counterfeit- 
ings that are necessary to courtly demeanour. He did not answei 
rudely, because it would sound so vulgar. He did not eat heartily, 
because it would seem so odd. He did not speak honestly, be- 
cause it would appear so strange. The semblance of all the cardinal 
virtues was his; eyes, voice, and limbs, were all governed by the 
rules of taste and ton. His heart had nothing to do in the affair, 
for he found he could generally act most accordantly to the wishes 
of his mamma, when he did not listen to its dictates. His nurse, 
a smart genteel young woman, fit to be seen, and worthy to be 
admired, was completely distanced in ingenuity and ready reply 
by her young master. Very apt to make mistakes, and very 
careless in excusing them, very skilful in preaching against false- 
hood, and very clever in practising against truth, it was not mi- 
raculous that some of her mistakes were detected and some of 
them reprobated. 

** ¢]t was not worth your while, Thompson, about such a trifle 
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to deceive me,’ would her mistress say; a saying, that of course 
inspired both maid and child with the idea, that to deceive when 
a great point was to be gained, was more excusable. 

‘Then in the parlour would Valdimar hear,—* Thompson is so 
deceitful, she does tell so many fibs, it is quite tiresome; but she 
is such an excellent servant, her manners and language are so 
much above the vulgar; she is so clever with her needle, that I 
cannot think of parting with her.’ 

‘** Valdimar consequently thought that lying and deceiving were 
faults compensated by cleverness and ingenuity. * * * 

*« « Valdimar, my love, ring the bell. 1 must have the chariot to- 
day, to call upon those tiresome people the Wilmots.’ 

** «Why should you call upon them, Sophia? you do not like 
them.’ 

««* No, ma’am, that’s very true; I have a vast dislike to them; 
they appear purse-proud and conceited.’ 

«© «Then do not visit them.’—* Oh! I must.’—* Why?’ 

“ This was a teasing monosyllable. 

«« «Why!—really, mother, I don’t know; because every body 
has called—and they live in a certain style, and people must be 
neighbourly.’ 

** « Aye, in words, whatever the feeling;’ responded Mrs. Gray, 
but her speech was probably not heard, for assuredly it was not 
heeded. 

“The delighted boys accompanied Mrs. Walsingham; her high- 
flown compliments and cordial greetings did not startle Valdimar, 
he continually heard her so address persons, whom in their absence 
she poignantly satirized; but Allan gazed with astonishment on 
the courtesyings and shaking of hands, listened with amazement to 
* My dear ma’am,’ and ‘ My dear sir,’ and all the courtly course of 
high-bred cordiality. 

‘They drove from Wilmot lodge: ‘ As we pass Lord Beaufort’s, 
James, do run down to the house, and with my kind regards say, 
I am very anxious to know how Lady Beaufort is to-day.’ 

The chariot stopped; James executed his lady’s orders, and as 
he returned breathless to the door, the lady let down the glass to 
say ‘ Home.’ 

“At dinner something was said of Lady Beaufort’s alarming 
state. ‘Bless me, cried the lady, ‘I thought she was as well as 
could be expected. James, you inquired?’ 

** «Yes, madam.’ 

«Oh! I am glad I asked; I would not seem so unfeeling for 
the wor'd.’ 

« « But now, you have not heard of Lady Beaufort.’ 

** « Ave, true, what did they say, James?’ ” 

The impression which such lessons, ‘‘ growing with his growth 
and strengthening with his strength,”’ make upon Valdimar’s mind, 
is very evident in the progress of the tale. With his father’s con- 
eurrence, Valdimar is about to unite himself to a young lady of 
quality, when, equally false in great as in ordinary concerns, he 
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deserts his intended bride at the foot of the altar, and runs off with 
the daughter of the curate of the parish. His extravagance sub- 
sequently plunges him into every species of difficulty. To extri- 
eate himself, he has recourse to forgery; and being detected, he 
flies to the continent, where he perishes in a duel in which his du- 
plicity involves him. 

The contrast of all this baseness in the character and conduct of 
Allan, is very pleasingly drawn; but our limits will not allow us 
to touch upon it. Besides these two principal characters, there 
are various others which diversify the narrative, and are very 
powerfully marked, especially Mrs. Ormsby, one of those silly, 
vain, and selfish creatures, who fancy themselves all delicacy and 
refinement, and indulge in every impertinence accordingly. 

“So exquisite was her sensibility, so refined her ideas, so lan- 
guishing her movements, that she often fancied herself the shrine 
in which sensibility was encased. She spoke so low, she looked 
so mild, she ate so little. So small a bustle would agitate her 
nerves, so slight a sorrow would bedew her eyes with crystal 
drops, so trivial a joy would redden her cheeks with the lovely 
glow of transport, that she could not but suppose the good-natured 
world would think her, what she thought herself.”’ 

It is highly creditable to the good sense and good feeling of our 
fair countrywomen, that this is a race of beings rapidly becoming 
extinct. 

In closing this able little volume, we must express our persua- 
sion that there are few youthful readers who would not derive con- 
siderable benefit from the perusal of ‘* Valdimar.”’ 
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FROM BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
LETTER FROM A FRIEND OF THE AUTHOR OF “ ANASTASIUS,” 
To C. North, Esq. 


Sir,—How you, or the reviewer of Hajji Baba in your last 
Number, whoever he may be, who has bestowed such just com- 
mendations upon Anastasius, could for a moment suppose the au- 
thor of that work to be the same with the author of Hajji Baba, 
I do not understand. All I know, and which I beg to assure you 
of, as a positive fact, is this, that Mr. Hope never wrote a single 
line of Hajji Baba, and that I was present when the book first 
came into his hands. I beg, moreover, to inform you, that the 
author of that work is generally supposed to be Mr. James Mo- 
rier, who has written “ Travels through Persia,’ or a work bear- 
ing a title somewhat similar. I am, Sir, your obedient humble 
servant, 

A FRIEND TO THE AUTHOR OF ANASTASIUS. 
Lonpon, Feb. 7, 1824. 
Answer. 
Did you not see that we were quizzing you both? C.N. 
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FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTL 
PARIS. 

A very spirited and interesting volume, composed during a re- 
sidence of several years at Rome, has just appeared. It is entitled 
Tablettes Romaines, and contains observations on the manners, 
ceremonies, government, and objects of curiosity at Rome. The 
author is both a wit and a philosopher; he has gleaned many 
striking anecdotes, and received many sage lessons in the capital 
of the Christian World. 

‘Pius VII. in later times (he says,) never spake of Napoleon 
but with respectful admiration. When he returned from the Isle 
of Elba, he addressed to the Prince of Canino the most hearty fe- 
licitations on de revenant miraculeuz, and assured Lucien that 
the anointed might always reckon on him who had anointed him. 

** Canova was very familiar with Napoleon, and was often alone 
with him and Josephine. The warrior joked the artist. * You 
make conquests on marble, (said he;) they are harder than mine.’ 
‘And perhaps more durable,’ observed Canova; and then he en- 
treated him to rest amidst his trophies, to consolidate his power, 
and no longer to risk a destiny so often assured by victory. The 
Emperor laughed at the sculptor’s fears. ‘I fight new battles (said 
he) as you make new statues.’ ‘It is very different, (said the 
sculptor;) an artist ought never to stop in the pursuit of the fine 
arts; there we may always march on from conquest to conquest. 
Mediocrity alone conceives that the goal is attained; but a thou- 
sand dangers await the warrior on the road of ambition: think of 
Cesar, and a multitude besides.’ * You anticipate for me, then, 
the ides of March!’ * Ah! I apprehend less for your death than 
defeat.’ ‘I fear neither the one nor the other; both will find me 
as immoveable as your statues.”” * * * 

‘* After Napoleon had married Marie Louise, he appeared dis- 
satisfied that Canova did not compliment him. ‘ Puisje vous fe- 
liciter, dit Canova, d’avoir fait divorce avec la fortune? ” 


MUSICAL PRODIGY. 

A noy named George Aspull, only eight years of age, has dis- 
played so remarkable a talent for music, that he has been intro- 
duced to His Majesty, and had the honour of displaying his pre- 
cocious powers before a splendid Court. This child, it is predi- 
cated, may become an English Mozart. He already plays any 
piece at sight, has an extraordinary musical memory, and composes 
extemporarily with taste. 

SHIP-PRESF.RVING. 

Sir H. Davy and Sir Robert Seppings have been at Portsmouth 

applying a chemico-mechanical process, by way of experiment, for 
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the preservation of shipping. This consists of the introduction of 
iron or zine in union with the coppering on the bottoms of vessels, 
by which means their sheathing is rendered electro-negative, and 
resists the corrosive action of the salt water. ‘The Samarang of 25 
guns, the Manly gun-brig, and several boats, have been coppered 
on the new principle. 


FROM THE SAME, 


From Sketches in India, §c. By W. Huggins. 8vo. pp. 237. 
London, 1824. J. Letts. ° 


Inpra is a mart for every thing, and has long been a receptacle 
for such ladies as could not find husbands at home, or whose con- 
nexions in that country are respectable. European ladies were 
formerly in high repute, and from the fact of being born in Europe, 
unconnected with accomplishments, or other fascinating qualities, 
were sure to get husbands of some rank; men who longed after do- 
mestic happiness, would not, of course, wish to see the children a 
mixed breed, destined to inherit their property, and carry their 
name to posterity. The number of European women too was 
small, so that, like every other scarce article, they became highly 
valuable. At this time men of the first rank in India often mar- 
ried women who had moved in a very humble sphere at home. 
However, the case is somewhat altered; European ladies have be- 
come numerous; people are not so ready to tie the matrimonial 
knot, on account of their Anglo descent, and many of them, at 
present in Calcutta, have got a very indifferent train of lovers. 
This change in people’s inclinations may be ascribed to various 
causes; the most prominent among which, is this: of the numbers 
who came out, all could not be immaculate either in virtue or tem- 
per, and from the matrimonial unhappiness which would naturally 
ensue, the value of such connexions became depreciated. Persons 
who saw an unpleasant result, in some instances grew timid from 
the fear of incurring a similar evil, and preferred being contented 
bachelors to the risk of becoming miserable husbands. Whilst I 
mention these circumstances, it is far from my intention to insi- 
nuate that such marriages were generally unhappy; on the contrary, 
I assert, there are as good wives to be met with in India, as in 
any other part of the world. When a young lady comes to her 
friends in India, if they be persons of rank, the first idea instilled 
into her mind is to value herself upon the purity of her blood; and 
though she should have little else to recommend her, she is taught 
to consider this a point of primary importance. Hence they ac- 
quire a degree of contempt for such persons as have got the least 
mixture of Indian in them; so that very little intercourse subsists 
between these two classes. A distinction, an interval, is placed 
between them, which tends to raise the one and degrade the other; 
Vor. IV. No. 24,—Museum. 3 Y 
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which is only productive of animosity, and subverts the harmony 
of society. The idea of a degraded class is detestable among per- 
sons whose language and manners are similar, against whom no 
exception but that of birth can be advanced. Amongst these la- 
dies, who have left home in order to better their condition, ro- 
mantie attachments or romancing of any kind is not to be expected. 
To shine at a public ball, to be gazed at in the theatre, to be toasted 
by young fellows, are very agreeable and flattering to every wo- 
man’s vanity: but these are not the principal points; a matrimo- 
nial settlement is the grand desideratum. Amongst the lovers, by 
whom a favourite belle is surrounded, shape, figure, the graces, are 
not sv much considered, as those more solid words, rank, employ- 
ments, prospects. It would be amusing to hear an old aunt, expe- 
rienced in Indian matrimony, deciding the pretensions of different 
admirers in these particulars, balancing which weighs heaviest, 
and directing her niece’s choice. To one of these ladies a resident 
would be a prize—a secretary, a head servant in the custom-house, 
or, perhaps, a magistrate, but subalterns, whether civil or military, 
have no chance; they must grow older and greater first. But why 
should we laugh at Indian marriages?—Is not the same thing com- 
mon in England?—Does not interest lead Hymen more than love? 
— These cases are frequent in all countries, though, perhaps, owing 
to peculiar and topical causes, more general in India than else- 
where. Civilians, officers of rank, or agents, generally marry 
these ladies, as they are above the sphere of tradespeople, unless 
their friends be of low rank, in which case they must moderate 
their ambition; however, Europeans, though lowly connected, 
sometimes make good marriages. Many among them are amiable, 
many accomplished, some . But let us draw a veil here, and 
cover rather than discover female deformity. Scandal, which 
whispers little love intrigues, whether real or fictitious, is not un- 
known in Caleutta;—but I tread on delicate ground and must 
desist.”’ 


FROM THE SAME, 


Journal of a Second Voyage for the Discovery of a North-west 
Passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific; performed in the 
Years 1821-22-23, in H. M.’s Ships Fury and Hecla, under 
the Orders of Captain Parry. Published by Authority of the 
Lords of the Admiralty. 4to. pp. 571. London, 1824. J. Mur- 
ray. 

Tue numerous Charts, and admirable engravings by Finden, 
from drawings by Captain Lyon, are superior to any illustrations 
of the kind within our knowledge, and greatly assist us in comple- 
ting our ideas of the natives with whom the voyagers encountered, 
and their mode of living; while the text, in a methodical and well 
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ligested manner, places clearly before us the principal events of an 
attempt which, if not eminently successful, did not fail for want of 
proper care in the outfit and perseverance in the execution. 

The work commences with an Introduction, which deseribes the 
liberal and judicious equipment of the ships, and their provisioning 
for three years. Then follow the Official Instructions. 

Completely prepared at all points and for ail cireumstances, the 
vessels sailed in May, 1821, accompanied by the Nautilus transport: 
and on the 2d of July, having previously unloaded and dismissed 
that auxiliary carrier, they were off Resolution Island at the Mouth 
of Hudson’s Straits. On the 16th, they sent their last letters to 
England by a whaler; and within five days were visited by a tribe 
of Esquimaux belonging to the Savage Islands in these Straits. 
These people were however acquainted with Europeans, and not, we 
lament to say, the better for their intercourse. They were greedy 
barterers, and not very honest; though only one instance was re- 
marked of their endeavouring to swerve from a bargain after they 
had licked (their usual custom) the article received in traffic, and 
thus, as it were, ratified the exchange. 

Capt. Parry states that they “ possessed in an eminent degree the 
disposition to steal all they could lay their hands on, which has al- 
most universally been imputed to every tribe of Esquimaux hitherto 
visited by Europeans. They tried, more than once, the art of pick- 
ing our pockets, and were as bold and unembarrassed as ever, im- 
mediately after detection. It is impossible to describe the horribly 
disgusting manner in which they sat down, as soon as they felt 
hungry, to eat their raw blubber, and to suck the oil remaining on 
the skins we had just emptied, the very smell of which, as well as 
the appearance, was to us almost insufferable. The disgust which 
our seamen could not help expressing at this sight seemed to create 
in the Esquimaux the most malicious amusement; and when our 
people turned away literally unable to bear the sight without being 
sick, they would, as a good joke among themselves, run after them 
holding out a piece of blubber or raw seal’s flesh, dripping with oil 
and filth, as if inviting them to partake of it. Both the men and 
women were guilty of still more disgusting indecencies, which 
seemed to afford them amazing diversion. A worse trait even than 
all these was displayed by two women alongside the Hecla, who, 
in a manner too unequivocal to be misunderstood, offered to barter 
their children for some article of trifling value, beginning very de- 
liberately to strip them of their clothes, which they did not choose 
to consider as included in the intended bargain. 

** Upon the whole, it was impossible for us not to receive a very 
unfavourable impression of the general behaviour, and moral charac- 
ter, of the natives of this part of Hudson’s Strait, who seemed to 
have acquired, by an annual intercourse with our ships for nearly 
a hundred years, many of the vices which unhappily attend a first 
intercourse with the civilized world, without having imbibed any 
of the virtues or refinements which adorn and render it happy.”’ 
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Proceeding up Hudson’s Straits to the head, the Expedition was 
entirely baffled in endeavouring, through every inlet, to penetrate 
to the Polar Sea by any opening to the north of Southampton 
Island. It thus lost the season, amongst a few unimportant bays and 
creeks, to which names were given, and of which the only conse- 
quence is, that future trials in that direction need not be made. 
The non-existence of a passage through Repulse Bay was deter 
mined. 

The vessels now returned towards the East; several boat expe 
ditions were attempted, and they finally were laid up in winter 
quarters, at a very short distance to the north of their summer’s 
labours. 

“In reviewing (the author sums up) the events of this our first 
season of navigation, and considering what progress we had made 
towards the attainment of our main object, it was impossible, how- 
ever trifling that progress might appear upon the chart, not to ex- 
perience considerable satisfaction. Small as our actual advance had 
been towards Behring’s Strait, the extent of coast newly discover- 
ed and minutely explored in pursuit of our object, in the course of 
the last eight weeks, amounted to more than two hundred leagues, 
nearly half of which belonged to the continent of North America. 
This service, notwithstanding our constant exposure to the risks 
which intricate, shoal, and unknown channels, a sea loaded with 
ice, and a rapid tide concurred in presenting, had providentially 
been effected without injury to the ships, or suffering to the offi- 
cers and men; and we had now once more met with tolerable se- 
curity for the ensuing winter, when obliged to relinquish further 
operations for the season. Above all, however, I derived the most 
sincere satisfaction from a conviction of having left no part of the 
coast from Repulse Bay eastward in a state of doubt as to its con- 
nexion with the continent. And as the mainland now in sight 
from the hills extended no farther to the eastward than abouta NNE. 
bearing, we ventured to indulge a sanguine hope of our being very 
near the north-eastern boundary of America, and that the early part 
of the next season would find us employing our best efforts in push- 
ing along its northern shores.” 

In their winter’s abode they found that the apparatus for heating 
between decks answered every expectation; and to “ kill the time,”’ 
besides killing foxes, hares, &c. &c. they established a theatre for 
dramatic representations once a fortnight ; had occasional concerts ; 
and for a better purpose, a regular school, and Divine service 
every Sunday, in common to both ships. But the grand resource 
from ennui was the visit of a tribe of Esquimaux in the month of 
February. 

We will introduce them as Seal-hunters and Seal-eaters: 

** The party we at first joined were seated on a high hummock 
of ice, with their spears in their hands, looking out for seals. After 
we had talked to them for a few minutes, Okotook suddenly start- 
ed up and set off along the edge of the ice, without giving us or 
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his own companions the least warning. The latter seemed so much 
accustomed to this, that they took no further notice than by im- 
mediately following him, and we did the same; the whole party 
walking at a very quick rate, and the natives keeping their heads 
constantly turned towards the sea to look out for seals. After 
being thus engaged for an hour and a half, we judged, from the 
motions of a party at some distance beyond us, that they had game 
in view. As we approached them, Okatook evidently began to be 
apprehensive that we, who did not understand the matter, would 
spoil their sport. To prevent this, he did the most civil thing that 
could well have been devised, which was, to send his companions 
one by one to the spot, and to remain with us himself, keeping us 
at such a distance as to allow us to see their proceedings, without 
alarming the animal they were in pursuit of. The other seven 
Esquimaux, now forming one party, disposed themselves into a 
single line, so as to make as small an appearance as possible in the 
direction in which they were going, and in this manner crept very 
cautiously towards the margin of the floe. On a sudden they all 
stooped down quite low, to hide themselves, and continued thus a 
quarter of an hour, during which time they prepared their lines 
and spears; and then, when the animal appeared to be intercepted 
from their view, again took the opportunity of gaining a few paces 
upon him in the same cautious manner as before. When they had 
been thus occupied for a full hour, alternately creeping and stoop- 
ing down, the seal which had been lying on the ice took the water, 
and they then gave up their chase. During this time, Okotook 
could scarcely restrain his impatience to be nearer the scene of ac- 
tion; and when we produced a spy-glass, which appeared to bring 
his companions close to us, he had not words to express his surprise 
and satisfaction. In a short time he held it as steadily as we did, 
and explained by signs every motion he observed. 

‘«* As soon as they had given up the seal they had been watching, 
the whole party seemed with one accord to turn their steps home- 
ward, in which direction, being that of the ships also, we were by 
this time not sorry to accompany them. We were now between 
three and four miles north-east of the ships, and full a mile and a 
half from any part of the shore. In the open water beyond the floe, 
the tide was running two knots to the northward, and as the ice on 
which we stood had been formed only within the last fortnight, 
and a sheet as substantial as this had before been carried away by 
the stream, it was impossible not to feel some apprehension lest 
we might thus be detached from the shore, an accident that has 
been known to happen to Esquimaux ere now, and has probably 
more frequently befallen them, when none have survived to tell the 
tale. 

‘As we returned towards the land, we came to a small rising 
on the level surface of the floe not larger than a common mole hill. 
and of much the same shape, at which one of the Esquimaux im 
mediately stopped. His companions. still walking on, called vs 
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away, explaining that what we saw was the work of a seal, and tha‘ 
it was probable the animal was about to complete his hole and to 
come up on the ice, in which case the man would endeavour to 
kill him. We watched the man at the hole, however, with a glass, 
for more than half an hour, observing him constantly putting his 
head down towards the ice, as if in the act of listening for the 
seal, but without otherwise changing his position; after which, he 
followed us on board without success. 

«If, however, a man has any reason to suppose that a seal is at- 
work beneath, he immediately attaches himself to the place, and 
seldom leaves it till he has succeeded in killing the animal. For 
this purpose, he first builds a snow-wall about four feet in height, 
to shelter him from the wind, and, seating himself under the lee of 
it, deposits his spear, lines, and other implements upon several lit- 
tle forked sticks inserted into the snow, in order to prevent the 
smallest noise being made in moving them when wanted. But 
the most curious precaution to the same effect consists in tying his 
own knees together, with a thong, so securely as to prevent any 
rustling of his clothes which might otherwise alarm the animal. 
In this situation, a man will sit quietly sometimes for hours to- 
gether, attentively listening to any noise made by the seal, and 
sometimes using the keipkuttuk, an instrument hereafter des- 
cribed, in order to ascertain whether the animal is still at work 
below. When he supposes the hole to be nearly completed, he 
cautiously lifts his spear, to which the line has been previously at- 
tached, and as soon as the blowing of the seal is distinctly heard, 
and the ice consequently very thin, he drives it into him with the 
foree of both arms, and then cuts away with his panna the re- 
maining crust of ice, to enable him to repeat the wounds and get 
him out. The neitiek is the only seal killed in this manner, and, 
being the smallest, is held, while struggling, either simply by 
hand, and or by putting the line round a spear with the point stuck 
into the ice. For the oguke, the line is passed round the man’s 
leg or arm; and for a walrus, round his body, his feet being at the 
same time firmly set against a hummock of ice, in which position 
these people can from habit hold against a very heavy strain. 
Boys of fourteen or fifteen years of age consider themselves equal 
to the killing of a neitied#, but it requires a full-grown person to 
master either of the larger animals. * * * 

* * * After distributing a number of presents in the first four 
huts, I found on entering the last, that Pootooalook had been suc- 
cessful in bringing in a seal, over which two elderly women were 
standing, armed with large knives, their hands and faces besmeared 
with blood, and delight and exultation depicted on their counte- 
nances. They had just performed the first operation of dividing 
the animal into two parts, and thus laying open the intestines. 
These being taken out, and all the blood carefully bailed up and 
put into the ootkooseek, or cooking-pot, over the fire, they sepa- 
rated the head and flippers from the carcass and then divided the 
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ribs. All the loose scraps were put into the pot for immediate use, 
except such as the two butchers now and then crammed into their 
own mouths, or distributed to the numerous and eager by-standers 
for still more immediate consumption. Of these morsels the chil- 
dren came in for no small share, every little urchin that could find 
its way to the slaughter-house, running eagerly in and between 
the legs of the men and women, presenting its mouth for a large 
lump of raw flesh, just as an English child of the same age might 
do for a piece of sugar-candy. Every now and then also a dog 
would make his way towards the reeking carcass, and when in the 
act of seizing upon some delicate part, was sent off yelping by a 
heavy blow with the handles of the knives. When all the flesh 
is disposed of, for a portion of which each of the women from the 
other huts usually brings her ootkooseek, the blubber still remains 
attached to the skin, from which it is separated the last; and the 
business being now completed, the two parts of the hide are rolled 
up and laid by, together with the store of flesh and blubber. Du- 


ring the dissection of their seals, they have a curious custom of 


sticking a thin filament of skin, or of some part of the intestines, 
upon the foreheads of the boys, who are themselves extremely 
fond of it, it being intended, as Iligliuk afterwards informed me, 
to make them fortunate seal-catchers. 

‘** The seals which they take during the winter. are of two kinds, 
the Neittiek, or small seal, (phoca hispida,) and the Oguke, or 
large seal (phoca barbata). These and the Ei-u-ek, or Walrus, 
constitute their means of subsistence at this season; but, on this 
particular part of the coast, the latter are not very abundant and 
they chiefly catch the neitiek. The animal we had now seen dis- 
sected was of that kind, and with young at the time. A small one 
taken out of it had a beautiful skin, which, both in softness and 
colour, very much resembled raw silk; but no inducement could 
make Pootooalook part with it, he having destined it for that 
night” s supper. * * * 

* * « Toolooak having been concerned in killing one of the 
seals just brought in, it fell to his mother’s lot to dissect it, the nei- 
tiek being the only animal which the women are permitted to cut 
up. We had therefore an opportunity of seeing this filthy opera- 
tion once more performed, and entirely by the old lady herself, 
who was soon up to her elbows in blood and oil. Before a knife 
is put into the animal, as it lies on its back, they pour a little water 
into its mouth, and touch each flipper and the middle of the belly 
with a little lamp-black and oil taken from the under part of the lamp. 
What benefit was expected from this preparatory ceremony we 
could not learn, but it was done with a degree of superstitious care 
and seriousness that bespoke its indispensable importance. The 
boys came eagerly into the hut as usual, and held out their fore- 
heads for the old woman to stick the charms upon them; and it 
was not till now that we learned from Iligliuk the efficacy of this 
very useful custom. As soon as this dirty operation was at an end, 
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during which the numerous by-standers amused themselves in 
chewing the intestines of the seal, the strangers retired to their 
own huts, each bearing a small portion of the flesh and blubber, 
while our hosts enjoyed a hearty meal of boiled meat and hot 
gravy soup. Young Sioutkuk ate at least three pounds of solid 
meat in the first three hours after our arrival at the huts, besides a 
tolerable proportion of soup, all which his mother gave him 
whenever he asked it without the smallest remark of any kind. 
We now found that they depended on catching seals alone for their 
subsistence, there being no walruses in this neighbourhood. As 
they were several miles from any open water, their mode of killing 
them was entirely confined to watching for the animals coming up 
in the holes they make through the ice.” 

Of all the Esquimaux, a woman named Iligliuk was the most in- 
telligent. Nearly at the beginning of her intimacy with our coun- 
trymen Capt. P. relates, 

* * She favoured us with a song, struck us as having a re- 
markably soft voice, an excellent ear, and a great fondness for sing- 
ing, for there was scarcely any stopping her when she had once 
begun. We had, on their first visit to the ships, remarked this 
trait in Lligliuk’s disposition, when she was listening for the first 
time to the sound of the organ, of which she seemed never to have 
enough; and almost every day she now began to display some 
symptom of that superiority of understanding for which she was 
so remarkably distinguished. A few of the women learned several! 
of our names to-day, and I believe all thought us Angekoks* of a 
very superior class, when we repeated to them all round, by the 
assistance of our books, the names of all their husbands, obtained 
on board the preceding day.” 

This female even drew maps for them; but in the end, like most 
ladies who are spoiled, she changed much for the worse: 

‘‘] am (our gallant captain confesses) however compelled to ac- 
knowledge that, in proportion as the superior understanding of 
this extraordinary woman became more and more developed, her 
head (for what female head is indifferent to praise!) began to be 
turned with the general attention and numberless presents she re- 
ceived. The superior decency and even modesty of her behaviour 
had combined, with her intellectual qualities, to raise her in our 
estimation far above her companions; and I often heard others ex- 
press what I could not but agree in, that for Iligliuk alone, of all 
the Esquimaux women, that kind of respect could be entertained 
which modesty in a female never fails to command in our sex. 
‘Thus regarded, she had always been freely admitted into the ships, 
ihe quarter-masters at the gangway never thinking of refusing en- 
trance to the ‘ wise woman’ as they called her. Whenever any 
explanation was necessary between the Esquimaux and us, Iligliuk 
was sent for quite as an interpreter; information was chiefly ob- 


* Sorcerers or wizards. 
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tained through her, and she thus found herself rising into a degree 
of consequence to which, but for us, she could never have attained. 
Notwithstanding a more than ordinary share of good sense on her 
part, it will not therefore be wondered at if she became giddy with 
her exaltation, assuming certain airs which, though infinitely di- 
versified in their operation according to circumstances, perhaps 
universally attend a too sudden accession of good fortune in every 
child of Adam from the equator to the poles. The consequence 
was that Iligliuk was soon spoiled; considered her admission into 
the ships and most of the cabins no longer as an indulgence but a 
right; ceased to return the slightest acknowledgment for any kind- 
ness or presents; became listless and inattentive in unravelling the 
meaning of our questions, and careless whether her answer con- 
veyed the information we desired. In short, Iligliuk in February 
and Iligliuk in April were confessedly very different persons; and 
it was at last amusing to recollect, though not very easy to per- 
suade one’s self, that the woman who now sat demurely in a chair 
30 confidently expecting the notice of those around her, and she 
who had at first with eager and wild delight assisted in cutting 
snow for the building of a hut, and with the hope of obtaining a 
single needle, were actually one and the same individual.” 

Who can answer for long continued and equable intercourse with 
the sex? Capt. P. seems really to have expected more from a 
woman than human nature, in any quarter of the globe, warrants. 
But critics have nothing to do with these niceties, changes of 
the wind, and such like matters;—we return to the Esquimaux 
generally :— 

** The Esquimaux went out to endeavour to catch seals as usual, 
but returned unsuccessful after several hours’ labour. As it was 
now evident that their own exertions were not at all times suffi- 
cient to procure them food at this season, and that neither indo- 
lence nor any idea of dependence on our charity induced them to 
relax in those exertions, it became incumbent on us carefully to 
attend to their wants, and by a timely and judicious application of 
the slender resources we had set aside for their use, to prevent any 
absolute suffering among them. We therefore sent out a good 
meal of bread-dust for each individual, to be divided in due pro- 
portion among all the huts. The necessity of this supply appeared 
very strongly from the report of our people, who found some of 
these poor creatures actually gnawing a piece of hard seal-skin with 
the hair on it, while few of the huts had any lamp alight. It must 
be remembered that the failure of their seal-fishery always involves 
a double calamity, for it not only deprives them of food, but of 
fuel for their lamps. When this is the case, not to mention the 
want of warmth and light in the huts, they are also destitute of 
the means of melting snow for water, and can therefore only 
quench their thirst by eating the snow, which is not only a com- 
fortless but an ineffectual resource. In consequence of this, it was 
surprising to see the quantity of water these people drank whenever 
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they came on board; and it was often with difficulty that our cop- 
pers could answer this additional demand. I am certain that Too- 
looak one day drank nearly a gallon in less than two hours. Be- 
sides the bread-dust, we also supplied them to-day with a wolf’s 
carcass, which, raw and frozen as it was, they eat with a good ap- 
petite; and indeed they had not the means of cooking or even 
thawing it. I cannot here omit a pleasing trait in their character, 
observed by our people who carried out their supplies; not a mor- 
sel of which would the grown-up people touch till they had first 
supplied the wants of their hungry little ones. * * * 

‘On the 13th our friends at the huts were fortunate in procuring 
three seals, an event that created great joy at the village. Mr. 
Allison, who happened to be there when one of these prizes was 
announced, informed me that there was a general outery of joy; 
all the women hurried to the doors of the huts, and the children 
rushed to the beach to meet the men dragging along the prize. 
One of these little urchins, to complete the triumphant exultation 
with which this event was hailed, instantly threw himself on the 
animal, and clinging fast to it, was thus dragged to the huts. Each 
woman was observed to bring her oofkooseek, or cooking-pot, to 
the hut where the seal was dissected, for the purpose of receiving 
a share of the meat and blubber.”’ 

*‘ Having distributed some bread-dust among the women, we 
told old Illumea and her daughter Togolat that we proposed taking 
up our lodging in their hut for the night. It is a remarkable trait 
in the character of these people, that they always thank you heartily 
for this, as well as for eating any of their meat; but both board 
and lodging may be given to them without receiving the slightest 
acknowledgment either in word or deed. As it was late before 
the men returned, I asked Togolat to get the rest of the women to 
perform some of their games, with the hope of seeing something 
that was new. I had scarcely time to make the proposal when she 
darted out of the hut, and quickly brought every female that was 
left at the village, not excepting even the oldest of them, who joined 
in the performance with the same alacrity as the rest. I could 
however only persuade them to go through a tedious song we had 
often before heard, which was now indeed somewhat modified by 
their insisting on our taking our turns in the performance, all which 
did not fail to create among them never-ceasing merriment and 
laughter. Neither their want of food and fuel, nor the uncertain 
prospect of obtaining any that night, were sufficient to deprive 
these poor creatures of that cheerfulness and good humour which 
it seems at all times their peculiar happiness to enjoy. 

*« The night proved very thick with small snow, and as dis- 
agreeable and dangerous for people adrift upon floating ice as can 
well be imagined. If the women however gave their husbands a 
thought or spoke of them to us, it was only to express a very sin- 
cere hope that some good news might shortly arrive of their suc- 
cess. Our singing-party had not long been broken up when it was 
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suddenly announced by one of the children, the usual heralds on 
such occasions, that the men had killed something on the ice. The 
only two men who were at home instantly scrambled on their 
outer jackets, harnessed their dogs, and set off to assist their com- 
panions in bringing home the game, while the women remained 
for an hour in anxious suspense as to the extent of their husbands’ 
success. At length one of the men arrived with the positive intel- 
ligence of two walruses having been taken, and brought with him 
a portion of these huge animals as large as he could drag over the 
snow. If the women were only cheerful before, they were now 
absolutely frantic. A general shout of joy instantly re-echoed 
through the village; they ran into each other’s huts to communicate 
the welcome intelligence, and actually hugged one another in an 
ecstasy of delight by way of congratulation. One of them, .@rna- 
looa, a pretty young woman of nineteen or twenty, knowing that 
a dog belonging to her husband was still at the huts, and that there 
was no man to take him down on the ice, ran out instantly to per- 
form that office; and with a hardiness not to be surpassed by any 
of the men, returned, after two hours’ absence, with her load of 
walrus-flesh, and without even the hood thrown over her head, to 
shelter her from the inclemency of the weather. 

“* When the first burst of joy had at length subsided, the women 
crept one by one into the apartment where the first portion of the 
sea-horses had been conveyed, and which is always that of one of 
the men immediately concerned in the killing of them. Here they 
obtained blubber enough to set all their lamps alight, besides a few 
scraps of meat for their children and themselves. From this time, 
which was nine o’clock, till past midnight, fresh cargoes were con- 
tinually arriving; the principal part being brought in by the dogs, 
and the rest by the men, who, tying the thong which held it round 
their waist, dragged in each his separate portion. Before the whole 
was brought in, however, some of them went out three times to 
the scene of action, though the distance was a mile and a half. 

“ Every lamp now swimming with oil, the huts exhibited a 
blaze of light, and never was there a scene of more joyous festivity 
than while the operation of cutting up the walruses continued. I 
took the opportunity which their present good humour afforded, to 
obtain a perfect head and tusks of one of these animals, which we 
had not been able to do before; and indeed, so much were their 
hearts opened by the scene of abundance before them, that I be- 
lieve they would have given us any thing we asked for. This 
disposition was considerably increased also by their taking it into 
their heads, that their success was in some way or other connected 
with, or even owing to, our having taken up our night’s lodging at 
the huts. 

“* After viewing all this festivity for some time, I felt disposed 
to rest; and wrapping myself up in my fur coat, lay down on one 
of the beds which Illumea had given up for our accommodation, as 
well as her keipik, or large deer-skin blanket, which she rolled up 
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for my pillow. The poor old woman herself sat up by her lamp, 
and in that posture seemed perfectly well satisfied to doze away the 
night. The singularity of my night’s lodging made me awake se- 
veral times, when I always found some of the Esquimaux eating, 
though after we lay down they kept quite quiet for fear of disturbing 
us. Mr. Halse, who was still more wakeful, told me that some of them 
were incessantly employed in this manner for more than three 
hours. Indeed the quantity of meat that they thus contrive to get 
rid of is almost beyond belief. 

“Having at length enjoyed a sound nap, I found on awaking 
about five o’clock that the men were already up, and had gone out 
to renew their labours on the ice, so that several of them could not 
have rested more than two or three hours. This circumstance 
served to correct a notion we had entertained, that when once abun- 
dantly supplied with food, they took no pains to obtain more till 
want began again to stare them in the face. It was now more 
pleasing to be assured that, even in the midst of plenty, they did 
not indolently give themselves up to repose, but were willing to 
take advantage of every favourable opportunity of increasing their 
store. It is certain indeed, that were these people more provident, 
(or in other words less gluttonous, for they do not waste much,) 
they might never know what it is to want provisions, even during 
the most inclement part of the year.” 

We could hardly find a better deseription than what we have 
just quoted, of the general habits and interior arrangements of the 
Esquimaux; but there are other of their customs which also de- 
serve to be specifically mentioned in this place. Okatook, the hus- 
band of Iligliuk, was taken ill, and ovr countrymen, with their 
wonted humanity, had him brought to the ship for cure. 

«« Before the invalid was suffered to leave his apartment, some of 
the bystanders sent for Ewerat, now better known to our people 
by the undignified appellation of “the Conjuror.”” Evwerat, on 
this occasion, maintained a degree of gravity and reserve calculated 
to inspire somewhat more respect than we had hitherto been dis- 
posed to entertain for him in that capacity. Placing himself at the 
door of the apartment opposite Okotook, who was still seated on 
the bed, he held both his thumbs in his mouth, keeping up a silent 
but solemn converse with his foorngow,”* the object of which was, 
as Mr. Bushnan presently afterwards found, to inquire into the effi- 
cacy and propriety of the sick man’s removal. Presently he began 
to utter a variety of confused and inarticulate sounds; and it being 
at length understood that a favourable answer had been given, 
Okotook was carried out and placed on the sledge, Ewerat still 
mumbling his thumbs and muttering his incantations as before. 
When the party took their leave, there were a great many doleful 
faces among those that remained behind; and Mr. Bushnan said 
that the whole scene more resembled the preparations for a funeral 


* Familiar spirit. 
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than the mere removal of a sick man. When the sledge moved 
on, Ewerat was the only one who had not a ‘Good-bye!’ ready, 
he being as seriously engaged as at first, and continuing so as long 
as our people could observe him. 

** Okotook was extremely ill on his arrival, having been three 
hours on the sledge, and Iligliuk, who, as Mr. Bushnan told me, 
had scarcely taken her eyes off her husband’s face the whole time, 
seemed almost worn out with fatigue and anxiety. A bed of wolf- 
skins being prepared for him, Okotook was soon placed upon it, 
and such remedies applied as Mr. Edwards judged necessary for 
his complaint, which was inflammation of the lungs to a degree that, 
if left to itself, or even to Ewerat, would soon have proved fatal, 
or at best have terminated in consumption. * * * 

* * * Next day “ we heard from Illumea, who came to see her 
son Okotook, that a part of the natives had gone still farther to the 
westward upon the ice, one spot not affording sufficient subsistence 
for the whole of them. Our patient felt much the better for a com- 
fortable night’s lodging, and now submitted with great patience to 
the application of a blister, though I believe his confidence in our 
mode of cure was afterwards shaken for a time by the pain which 
it occasioned. Both he and Iligliuk, however, seemed very sensi- 
bly to feel the comforts and advantages of their present quarters; 
and a ‘ coyenna’ (thanks) now and then fell from their lips. No- 
thing could exceed the attention which the latter paid to her hus- 
band; she kept her eyes almost constantly fixed upon him, and 
seemed anxious to anticipate every want. 

‘*¢ One of Okotook’s brothers had arrived from the huts, bringing 
with him some walrus-flesh to tempt the appetite of the invalid, 
whose stomach, however, very fortunately for his complaint, was 
not disposed to this kind of delicacy. When his brother was about 
to returi, Okotook took it into his head to send his son away with 
him, probably because he heard they had the day before killed 
two seals, which afforded better feeding than we had to give him: 
be this as it may, we were not sorry that he went, and the boy 
himself seemed no less pleased; for without playfellows or amuse- 
ment of any kind, his time hung very heavily on his hands while 
he remained on board. It was amusing to see Okotook take a dose 
of physic for the first time in his life to-day. He knew its taste 
was not pleasant, but this was certainly not all that he dreaded; for 
before he put the cup to his lips with one hand, he held on by his 
wife with the other, and she by him with both hers, as though they 
expected an explosion, or some such catastrophe, as the immediate 
effect of the potion; nor did he venture to relinquish his hold, till 
the taste began to leave his mouth. The quantity of water which 
he drank in the course of the four and twenty hours is beyond con- 
ception; and the cabin fire could scarcely, by the melting of the 
snow, furnish enough for their consumption. These people are ex- 
tremely particular as to the purity of the water they drink. Some 
that had been melted in our steamer, and which | thought very 
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good, neither of them would touch, or at least always spat out 
again. If the water was much above the temperature of 32°, they 
also disliked it, and immediately put snow into it to cool it down. 
Iligliuk, who came on board with one side of her hair loose, loosen- 
ed the other also to-day, in consequence of her fancying Okotook 
worse, though it was only the annoyance of the blister that made 
him uneasy; for even in this sequestered corner of the globe, 
dishevelled locks bespeak mourning. It was not however with 
her the mere semblance of grief, for she was really much dis- 
tressed throughout the day, all our endeavours not availing to 
make her understand how one pain was to be removed by inflicting 
another. . . 

* Togolat came down to the ships to-day to see her brother 
Okotook; she was accompanied by Arnalooa, and on their arrival 
they were both sent for into the cabin. We observed, however, 
that they required an unusual degree of solicitation to make them 
go near Okotook, or even to the side of the cabin where he lay con- 
cealed by a skreen; and after all, they remained in the opposite cor- 
ner next the door; and having talked freely to the invalid for some 
time, took their leave without seeing him. In the evening, after 
they were gone, we found that this unfortunate though well-intend- 
ed visit was occasioning great distress to Okotook, who talked for 
two hours almost incessantly about “ Arnalooa’s having seen him,” 
which it seems ought not to have been the case. What misfortune 
was to be apprehended in consequence of this event we could not 
learn ; but he spoke of it in a kind of agony, and was evidently la- 
bouring under the influence of some powerful though absurd su- 
perstition respecting it. Towards night He suffered a dreadful bleed- 
ing at the nose, followed by much sickness at the stomach, which, 
together with the phantom of Arnalooa which still haunted his 
imagination, combined to make him extremely unwell for some 
hours. The next day, however, he was free from complaint of any 
kind, and began once more to put on a smiling countenance.” 

Having seen the work of charity thus completed, we shall in our 
next notice direct the reader’s attention to some of the Natural 
History touched upon during this winter. 


FROM THE SAME, 


Garrick’s Eye with Green Glasses, and without Green Glasses. 


Own my first coming to town, about fifty years since, I solieited 
a seat in great Garrick’s grand Orchestra, Drury Lane Theatre. A 
musical friend kindly procured me an appointed interview with 
that little great man, at his house on the Adelphi Terrace. 

I had heard much of “ Garrick’s eye” at my dear native place, 
Exeter—even to a proverb; of course was prenared to have my eye 
on Aim. On being announced, this immortal, dapper, and compact 
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personage glided down stairs, like a sylph, into his sitting-parlour 
facing the Thames. But what was that prospect at the moment, 
with all its grandeur, compared to the man in whose presence I 
fully felt myself to be? He was dressed neat, like what he was 
off the Stage,—always as a private gentleman, with a little black 
scratch wig, and green glasses. There was every gesture in him 
calculated to inspire confidence, and even hope. But the green 
glasses were rolling on me de da téte jusqu’ au pied. But they were 
only a pair of green spectacles! and no harm could ¢hey do a poor 
professor of music,—an aspirant for favour and protection. I had 
no fear of being put on my moment of severe trial, for music was 
not David Garrick’s forte, as I had heard: that department he con- 
fided to the Arnes, Arnolds, and Dibdins of the day. 

Indeed I felt more dans mon centre on seeing this extraordinary 
personage, than before I entered this enchanted seat of the Muses 
and the Graces. After many polite and easy questions, he concluded 
thus, on taking off his green glasses, “‘ Why I'll tell ye, Mr. B.’— 
Gracious Heavens, what a contrast!!! The glasses fell, but the eye 
rested! and such an eye as was surely equal to all Argus’s hun- 
dred, that could penetrate into the centre of the earth, and, as Ovid 
says, ‘‘ Constiterat quocunque modo, spectabat ad /é—ante oculos 
(poor) 16, quamvis aversus, habebat.’’ I am sure he must have 
observed the effect on my countenance, and perhaps it was not the 
premiere fois, nor la derniére, that this witchery was played off 
by our English Roscius. 

His common conversation was inspiring, and his tone of voice 
melodious and flexible. I have ever considered this interview as an 
epoch in my long musical life; and after such a lapse, perhaps it 
may not be unacceptable to the numerous lecturers of the Literary 
Gazette. Every muscle in his face was expressive of all he said 
and felt. I think the best off-the-stage likeness and gentlemanly one, 
is that where he is contemplating his own dear Shakspeare’s medal, 
as steward of the Stratford-upon-Avon Jubilee. Every painter must 
have experienced some difficulty in pourtraying this illustrious ob- 
ject of eternal admiration, for he ever seemed to me to vary in 
look, (agreeable, or I may say disagreeable,) according to the sub- 
ject on which he was reflecting or pronouncing. No man perhaps 
ever blended Nature and Art, as an actor, so happily, take him all 
in all. As I lived then in Great Queen-street, I often had the 
pleasure of seeing him, early in the morning, marching with firm 
step towards Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields to meet the great Lord Camden, 
and they often encountered opposite my apartments. Oh what a 
treat to have observed their mutual salutation? 


*O qui complexus, et gaudia quanta fuerunt!” 


Garrick most undoubtedly made the best set-out of a little figure, 
for even his legs seemed to speak; and I remember, after his retire- 
ment to Hampton Court, on seeing him come to town, strutting 
through the Strand on a wet day in a large horseman’s great coat, 
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the very flaps and skirts of which seemed animated and in perpe- 
tual motion. But to have eyed him sitting in the Orchestra of Drury 
Lane, on the debit of young Bannister (as he was then), anticipa- 
ting every line and gesture, sometimes looking at his favourite éleve, 
and sometimes giving a kind nod to his eloquent friends in the 
dress-boxes, in token of approbation and of future fame,—every 
mortal must have been enchanted. 


—— 


FROM “ TRADITIONS OF THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS.” 
THE FLORIDA. 


Many of the vessels which formed the Spanish armada, in- 
tended for the conquest of England, perished on the north and 
west coasts of Scotland. The ship Florida appeared to have been 
more fortunate than many of her consorts; she found her way to 
the bay of Tobermory, on the sound of Mull, one of the finest har- 
bours in the world. Scotland being then a neutral country under 
James, the sixth of that name, the Spaniards considered themselves 
perfectly secure, and remained long in that station, repairing the 
damages they had sustained, and refreshing the crew and troops. 

The Florida was, no doubt, an object of great interest and curio- 
sity in that remote situation, and all the principal families in the 
neighbouring country and islands were received on board as visi- 
tors, where, tradition says, they were hospitably and splendidly en- 
tertained. Elizabeth, the ever-watchful and well-informed Queen of 
England, had intelligence of the Floridd through her ambassador at 
the Scotch court, and it was ascertained that this ship was extremely 
valuable: she had on board a large sum of money intended for the 
pay of the army; she contained, besides, a great quantity of costly 
stores. The law of nations should have protected the Florida from 
injury; but Elizabeth resolved on her destruction, and it was accom- 
plished by one of the most atrocious acts, perhaps, ever recorded of 
any civilized government. The English ambassador soon found an 
instrumeat suited to his purpose, and his name was Smollet. We 
regret to state, that he was an ancestor of the celebrated writer of 
that name, who himself alludes to this circumstance in one of his 
novels, apparently unconscious of the inference which followed. 
This agent of the English Queen spoke the Gaelic language, and 
wore the Highland dress. He went to Mull as a dealer in cattle, 
and easily found his way on board the Florida, where he formed 
an intimacy, and, along with other strangers, had frequent oppor- 
tunities of seeing every part of the ship. He at length found 
a convenient time for his diabolical object, and placed some com- 
bustible substance in a situation where it was likely to produce 
the desired effect. He immediately got ashore, and made the best 
of his way southward. 

He had travelled to a distance of six or eight miles, when he 
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heard the explosion of the Florida; and the spot where he stood is 
still marked for the execration of mankind. The ship was blown 
up, and nearly all on board perished. ‘Together with the crew 
and troops, many of the first men in the country were destroyed 
by this perfidious and bloody act, which reflects eternal disgrace 
on the planners, and infamy on the perpetrator. ‘Tradition states, 
that the poop of the ship was blown to a great distance, with 
six men, whose lives were saved. Maclean, of Duart, had pro- 
cured some cannon from the Florida, for the purpose of batter- 
ing the castle of a neighbouring chieftain; and a few Spanish gun- 
ners, who assisted in that service, were preserved by their absence 
from the ship. 

This melancholy story, which would have formed a memorable 
zra in a more public place, is still, in that country, a fertile source 
for traditionary tales. 

The universal belief among the more illiterate natives is, that 
one of the Spanish infantas, who is said to have been on board the 
Florida, became enamoured of Maclean, and that his wife had em- 
ployed a person to blow up the ship; thus transferring that crime 
from the Queen of England to the wife of their chief, who was, 
indeed, very unpopular. It is alleged, that the body of the Infanta 
had been found, and buried with great pomp in that vicinity; that 
a ship had been afterwards sent by the Spanish Government to 
convey her remains to Spain. It seems, in collecting these remains, 
the last joint of one of her royal highness’s ring fingers could not be 
found; and it is said that her ghost has often been seen searching for 
this bone by torchlight. This circumstance is frequently mentioned 
as authority for the pious caution with which the Highlanders pre- 
serve the relics of their deceased friends. 

Some Spanish mares and horses had been landed, to pasture, and 
these remained in the island of Mull. The breed of horses in 
Mull has ever since been superior, and it still continues so, proba- 
bly from this cause. 

The English ambassador at Madrid having procured information 
of the precise amount of the treasure which had been on board the 
Florida, a ship of war was sent by the English Government to To- 
bermory in the beginning of the eighteenth century with divers, 
for the purpose of recovering the specie. The wreck was soon 
found, and many articles were raised, but no money was acknow- 
ledged. The ship, however, never returned to England, and if 
was suspected that she had taken refuge in France, for evident 
reasons. 

In the year 1787, the celebrated diver, Spalding, made an at- 
tempt to recover this treasure, but he failed entirely, as might have 
been expected, the remains of the ship having sunk into the clay 
and mud, and totally disappeared. 


Vor. IV. No. 24.—Museum. 































































Sir Andrew Sagittarius. 


FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTL. 


Sir Andrew Sagittarius; or, The Perils of Astrology. 12mo. 
3 vols. London, 1824. James Haldane. 


Written in an easy and lively style (in which we detect a few 
rather grave errors of grammar,) with an interesting story, and 
much originality in the principal character, Sir Andrew Sagittarius 
far surpasses the common run of the trash which may, according 
to the saying, make good for trade as far as paper and ink are con- 
cerned, but certainly for nothing else. Sir Andrew is passionately 
addicted to astrology, to which his whole life is devoted On the 
birth of his eldest son, he casts his nativity, and finds, from the as- 
pect of the stars, that this child will in time attempt his life; this 
leads to an inveterate dislike on his part, and eventually to the 
boy’s secretly leaving his parental home. After a little time he is 
believed to be dead; but he is, notwithstanding, of course alive (a 
novel reader’s af course,) and takes a prominent part in the events 
that oceur,—but whether for good or for bad, to fulfil or falsify his 
father’s prediction, we will not be ill-natured enough to spoil the 
story by telling. As a specimen, we extract a sketch from a fa- 
shionable party, taken with much vivacity. 

** Lady Sherrington had not been improvident. She had already 
a gentleman of very possessing appearance at her elbow ready to be 
introduced to my sweet self. * * * 

** 1 had nevertheless no reason to complain of my present beau; 
he performed his duty to me and the quadrille with a becoming 
ease. His conversation was pleasant and diverting; indeed, for a 
wonder, extremely sensible at the same time.” 

While the partner is endeavouring to procure some refreshment 
from the supper table, no easy thing in a fashionable party, a 
Lady Blabmajor entertains the young lady, and, amid other in- 
formation, tells her— 

2° © «That is something more than-a confectioner. He 
not only sends out sweet cakes, wine and fruit, but also handsome 
young gentlemen, who dance quadrilles. These are hired for par- 
ties where they are wanted, at the rate of one guinea per night; 
half of which goes to , and the other half to the young man, 
for the purchase of silk stockings, gloves, and coach-hire in rainy 
weather. has these dancing men regularly entered in his 
books, and, like quadrille players, there is generally a dispute to 
have the best. Lady Blabmajor said that she tried to engage one 
of these dancers—an exceedingly handsome youth—at her last 
party; but that informed her he had him booked for that 
evening at Lady H ’s. These gentlemen, it seems, are bound 
by contract to eat as many of *s sweet cakes, wine, and fruit, as 
they can. ~ " 

** | was naturally inclined to doubt the correctness of Lady Blab- 
major’s information; but she insisted upon its truth with such an 
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air of confidence, that my incredulity at length was changed to im- 
plicit belief. I considered, in my way home, the excellence of this 
scheme to remedy an evil complained of in parties—the want of 
dancers; and | could not help commending the ingenious contri- 
vance, which remedied the fault at once: and as these dancing 
gentry are not entailed as acquaintances on the donor of an assem- 
bly, the plan is therefore not only adviseable, but agreeable; for 
it is easy to obtain respectable partners, in order to show our sex 
off in the ball: and none of these dancers will book, unless 
their characters are good, and their rank of a certain degree. The 
greater part are composed of half-pay oficers, who converse upon 
what they have seen abroad; comprehend Italian; talk Spanish 
like natives, and come off with flying colours in the French lan- 
guage. But I must proceed with other matters. My beau, by his 
unwearied endeavours, had effected an opening between two dowa- 
gers at the supper table. He obtained a plate of wine fruit, which 
he brought to me. I thanked him for his kind attention, and felt 
really grateful to him for his care: but the little black imp of mis- 
chiet lodged in my brain, caused me to offend him. The fact was sim- 
ply thus:—I was /wd/ of the information given me by Lady Blab- 
major; nor could I resist, in the course of conversation, to mention 
it to my beau. He evidently coloured during the minute I| inno- 
cently gave him my opinion. A thought struck me, that his change 
of colour might be caused by himself being one of these hired dan- 
cers! He made several awkward replies to my queries, which con- 
firmed me in the suspicions I formed. He was much embarrassed 
and confused; and, without offering an excuse for leaving me, he 
forced his way through a crowd of ladies, disappeared from my 
sight, and released himself from the torment of my discussion upon 
hired gentlemen.” 


FROM TIE SAME, 
MR. MATTHEWS’ TRIP TO AMERICA. 


Mr. M. details his observations on American peculiarities of 
character, relates his various travelling adventures, and personates 
ten or a dozen individuals with whom he met in their course. 
Among these, Jack Topham and his cousin Bray, two English- 
men, figure conspicuously; but there are also several Frenchmen, 
Irishmen, and negroes;—and of prominent natives, old Raventop 
a prosing jester, Pennington a sentimental declaimer, two land- 
lords at inns, Jonathan W. Doubikin a real Yankee, and his Uncle 
Ben* a Lycurgus of German descent, who gives a capital charge 
to the Grand Jury, Colonel Hiram Pegler a Kentucky Shoemaker, 
and Miss Mangelwurzel, a great Dutch heiress. 


* One of the best hits of the night is Jonathan's account of Ben’s retort upon « 
persecuting host of brats, who were following him with a cry of “The Devil's 
dead ;” upon which Ben turned and exclaimed, ‘ Poor fatherless children "’ 
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Throughout all this numerous variety, our unequalled imitator 
runs with such astonishing verisimilitude, as to render his identity 
often doubtful; but after laughing heartily at the parts as they suc- 
ceed each other, it is only when we come to reflect upon their di- 
versity and multitude as a whole, that our admiration rises to its 
due measure, at the wonderful talent of the Performer.—The story 
told is amusing, and many of the anecdotes droll enough: the hu- 
mour is occasionally pointed, and the puns (as must be the case) 
bad as well as good. But Mr. M. is the man to set an audience 
in a roar at the worst still more than the best; his Bray dying 
at all the stale jokes of his Topham is, in this respect, exqui- 
site. Of the songs introduced, we cannot say much in praise;— 
with the exception of a Militia Muster, even more ludicrous than 
his old Volunteer Field Day, and a Frenchman’s Eloge upon the 
Hero of New Orleans, wanting whom “ America would be Turbot 
without soy,’’ and against whom 

De Anglish came den tousand on 

Ven he vas no more den von 

But vat vas dat to Sheneral Shackson, 

Sheneral Shackson is de boy! 

the lyrical effusions are not very effective. The Post Office, how- 
ever, is the vehicle for much entertaining spoken colloquy and de- 
scriptive scramble. A great deal of the merriment of the evening 
was produced by the introduction of American tones, pronuncia- 
tion, and phraseology. The way in which the assent of * O Yes,” 
and the dissent of **O No,’ were given by genu-ine Yankees, 
always told; and the being “ pretty particular considerable damn- 
ed” every thing, never failed to excite that sound so pleasing to 
an actor’s ear—bursts of laughter. But we have neither time nor 
space to be more minute. The performance altogether is new, 
characteristic, versatile, and extraordinary. Too long, certainly, 
by an hour, of which the retrenchment may very easily be made 
by omitting the least impressive parts, and especially the pathetic 
and patriotic. If thought necessary to throw in any salvo for imi- 
tating Americans, as all other nations have been imitated, one 
hearty expression of good will and gratitude, for the kindness ex- 
perienced in that country, would be infinitely better than all the 
obsolete sentiment about peace, brotherhood, candour, and such 
unmeaning cant. Yet we will not conclude with the semblance of 
finding fault, where we and every one were so highly gratified and 
delighted: we only wish to hint that the soul of wit will be felt 
more strongly if confined to greater brevity. 


FROM THE SAME 


be MRS. SOPHIA LEE. 


Sue devoted her attention, at an early age, to the education and 
welfare of the younger branches of the family, to whom, after the 
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premature death of their mother, and the subsequent one of their 
father, her prudence became eminently useful—Thus sacrificing toe 
affection and duty, somewhat of that celebrity which she might 
have increased by the exclusive cultivation of her talents. Yet few 
writers had more allurement at their outset to pursue the path ot 
fame. The comedy of the Chapter of Accidents, which was offered 
anonymously to the elder Mr. Colman, a man of approved taste and 
genius, was received by him with an immediate request to know the 
author; and its success fully justified his high opinion of it. The 
talents of Edwin were never better displayed than in that original, 
true, Somersetshire clown, Jacob Gawky; and our Bridget became 
the phrase of the day for comie vulgarity. 

The interesting novel of the Recess next appeared, and was the 
first English work of merit, in which historical characters were 
made the ground-work of fictitious events. It presented the writer 
in strong contrast with herself, both as to subject and diction, and 
was so extremely popular, that, after the publication of the first 
volumes, which came out singly, Mr. Cadell desired the author to 
name her own terms for the remainder, enclosing a bank note of 
value as a compliment. She now, however, devoted only her lei- 
sure hours to her pen, and produced her succeeding works at inter- 
vals, having established a seminary for young ladies at Bath, which 
her name rendered distinguished and flourishing. From this situa- 
tion she retired about twenty years since, to close an active and well 
spent life in family association, privacy and content. 

As a writer, her distinguishing characteristics were originality, 
pathos, and that rarest of gifts, fertility of invention, sometimes 
even approaching to exuberance. But it is not merely as a writer 
that we have considered her—our encomium is of a higher nature, 
and includes a numerous circle; since it may be buth generally and 
justly observed, (and it gives us heartfelt pleasure to make the ob- 
servation,) that the women most admired for talent in the present 
day, perform every relative duty in life with as much correctness 
and fidelity, as if they classed with the least gifted of their sex. 


FROM THE SAME, 


-lureus, or the Life and Opinions of a Sovereign. Written 
by Himself. London, 1824. Charles Wightman. 


Tus, though no record of royal opinions, no Emperor’s testa. 
ment, no Frederic of Prussia’s maxims, no Cesar’s commentaries, 
is nevertheless a light and amusing volume. An imitation of the 
once celebrated Adventures of a Guinea, it possesses neither the 
bitter satire, the grossness, nor the talent, of that work. It is an 
entertaining trifle, which may pass half an hour pleasantly enough 
The following short tale is a favourable specimen— 

“‘ Almost at the commencement of hosfilities, 1 was cruising or 
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the West Indian station, in a small sloop of war, of which I was 
then second in command; when, in a desperate engagement with 
an enemy’s ship of superior force, our captain and a number of the 
men were killed, our vessel captured, and the remainder of the 
crew were sent on shore on one of the smaller islands then in the 
possession of the French. Being the only officer whom heaven pro- 
tected from death, I was marched at the head of those of my com- 
rades who were able to walk to the common prison of the petty 
capital of the island. ; , 

** We were incarcerated in small, dark, and loathsome cells, with- 
out any mitigation of our miseries, for several months. In one of 
my daily visits to our breathing place, the iron bars of which reach- 
ed within two feet of the ground, I had planted myself against one 
side of the window, with my arms folded, and my eyes fixed on the 
line blue sky, as if regardless of any thing terrestrial. When I 
withdrew my attention from the bright heavens, the sight of which 
to a sailor is almost as reviving as the face of an old acquaintance, 
a tall thin figure of a stern visage, indented with wrinkles, caught 
my observation. He wore a huge cocked hat, from under which 
a few straggling grey hairs had escaped half-way down his sunken 
cheeks, and the remainder were fastened together in a long queue, 
that extended downwards nearly as low as the skirts of a blue coat, 
obsolete in its shape and dimensions. His legs were immersed in 
a tremendous pair of military boots, which reached half-way up 
his thighs; and he was armed with a tall and substantial gold- 
headed cane, which he occasionally carried like a musket, on his 
shoulder, as he marched backwards and forwards at some little dis- 
tance from our prison. I frequently observed him, with both his 
hands clasped upon the top of his cane, that at the same time 
served as a resting-place for his chin; and I imagined, that he 
fixed his eyes intently upon my countenance. What a hard- 
hearted old cynic he must be, thought I, to gaze upon so much 
misery, and with such little apparent concern! Sometimes I fan- 
cied I could discern a gleam of compassion break through the cloud 
of his rigid features; and there was an upright dignity in his de- 
portment, that induced me to suppose it could not cover a heart of 
meanness and depravity: and on that day, when the man in the 
blue coat was no longer to be seen, I felt an indescribable sort of 
disappointment, which, on subsequent reflection in my cell, I as- 
cribed to the extreme paucity of those who made the court-yard a 
place of resort. 

** After a week had elapsed without my again beholding him, 
one morning I remained with my eyes open for a considerable 
time, before I could believe myself to be properly awake; for I 
had dreamt, that I was returned to my native cottage in Devon- 
shire, and I seemed still to feel the warm embraces of my good old 
mother, who pressed me with transport in her bosom. But when 
I started from my miserable pallet and found it but a dream, my 
veakness overcame me, the tears trickled down my cheeks, and I 
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sobbed aloud for some minutes like a child. This ebullition, how- 
ever, relieved the torture of my feelings. I uttered my morning 
orisons to the gracious Author of my being with more than usual 
fervour, and proceeded with confidence and resignation to my 
wonted station at the window. 

** 1 had not waited long before my acquaintance in the eocked 
hat once more made his appearance; and my heart palpitated with 
uncontrollable agitation when I saw him advancing towards me 
with a firm and martial step. As he approached he touched his 
hat, with the dignified politeness which an officer of rank displays 
in the salutation of his inferior; he then addressed me in French, 
nearly in the following terms: ‘ Young man, you seem to have 
been born to better prospects, I have long pitied your misfortunes’ 
—He paused. 

“Sir, said I, it is so long since I have heard any sounds, save the 
harsh voice of our jailor and the wailings of my fellow sufferers, 
that your words of pity are as a cordial to my wounded spirit; 
and I thank you sincerely for your condolence. 

«1 am a man of few words,’ replied he, ‘I am the Governor 
of this island, and on one condition I will set you at liberty. 

‘Ah! do not trifle with the wretched; but I fain would think 
you as incapable of offering me dishonourable terms, as I am of 
accepting them. 

“« «Sir, if I had supposed you undeserving the confidence of a 
man of honour, I should not have proffered my assistance. I shall 
see you on this spot to-morrow,’—and with a slight inclination of 
the head, he disappeared. 

‘High and various were the perturbations of my mind during 
that restless night. Hope and fear alternately assailed me; and, 
after building a thousand castles in the air, I fell into a broken 
slumber, and woke in the morning with my heart fluttering be- 
tween doubt and expectation. A few minutes sooner than his 
usual time, our jailor entered, and told the prisoners, that he had 
orders to treat them with less rigour in future, and that I was to 
follow him into the court-yard, where he left me in the presence 
of the Governor, who bowed, and thus addressed me: 

** « Now, Sir, to your terms of release! Do not interrupt me till 
I have finished my remarks. I have been all my life in the ser- 
vice of my country, and several years Governor of this place. I 
tell you in confidence, that I do not approve of all the measures of 
the present rulers of France; yet I considered it my duty, both for 
the sake of my country and my family, to remain at the post which 
Providence had assigned me. When my country was attacked by 
foreigners, I did not think it was proper in me as a soldier to quar- 
rel with the government at home. I knew the shameful and ri- 
gorous treatment whieh you received, and remonstrated on the 
subject; but it was in vain. All my motions were narrowly 
watched by an agent of the Directory, who has now left the island. 
Had I yentured more directly to interfere in mitigating your suf. 
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ferings, it is probable that the lives of myself and my children 
would have paid the forfeit of my imprudent manifestation of hu- 
manity. lama rough soldier, unused to compliment, and inca- 
pable of flattery; but I am a father, Sir, and can feel for you. I 
have two sons and three daughters, who have arrived at that age 
when the passions are strong and the heart susceptible. They are 
amiable, thoughtless, generous, and affectionate; and if you will 
promise on your word of honour,—that you will not form any 
sentimental or tender connexion in my family,—that you will not 
endeavour to lead astray the judgments of my sons or the affections 
of my girls,—and that you will not suffer your acquaintance to de- 
viate either into friendship or love,—on these terms you shall be- 
come an inmate in my family till [ can procure your exchange. 
And when you part, it must be done at once, and no subsequent 
correspondence will ever be permitted. I feel for you as a man, 
but I must not forget that you are ¢he enemy of France. Now, 
Sir, if you accept my conditions, follow me.’ 

“I made no scruple of assenting; for none but those who have 
long been deprived of the glorious light of day, or who have been 
prevented from breathing the free untainted air of heaven, can 
form any notion of my feelings at that moment. Enveloped as I 
was in rags and familiar with filth, I certainly thought more about 
freedom from captivity, than about either friendship or love. The 
good old man reiterated his injunctions as we went along, and 
added this as his chief reason for such precaution: ‘I do not wish 
the cheerful serenity of my domestic enjoyments to be ruffled, or 
my children’s happiness to be destroyed.’ 

** «Tn about half an hour we arrived at the Government House, 
which was situated in one of the most delightful valleys of the 
Island. Though not large, it was constructed in such a manner as to 
afford comfortable and convenient accommodations to a genteel fa- 
mily. Its interior was fitted up in rather an antique style, which be- 
spoke taste and refinement, devoid of splendour and ostentation. I 
followed my venerable guide into a spacious saloon, in which all the 
members of the family were assembled; and I was so shocked on 
viewing myself in a mirror, which reflected my figure from head to 
foot, that I sickened with disgust at my squalid and uncouth appear- 
ance, and wished instantly to retreat from observation. But the Go- 
vernor, taking me kindly by the hand, desired me to advance, and 
said: ‘ My dear children, this is the English prisoner whom I men- 
tioned to you yesterday; he is your enemy, it is true, but he is an 
officer and a gentleman. After suffering a long and rigorous con- 
finement, he is now your guest; therefore remember the cautions 
which I have given you, and treat him as your hearts shall dic- 
oa .°"* 

“Thus the whole family, of which I was an inmate, formed 
one social circle, where all was gaiety, happiness, and peace. 
Every night when I retired to rest, I taxed myself with the 
crime of having felt a strong inclination to break my promise with 
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the Governor. Most fortunate was it for me, that there was more 
than one object to excite my admiration! The three charming sis- 
ters were all viewed by me as equally fascinating; yet each of 
them was so different from the others, that it was impossible for 
me, who generally saw them together, to resolve upon which I 
should have fixed my affections, had I possessed the power of 
choice without infringing my word of honour. Though each of 
them was all that the heart of man could desire; yet to this day, 
whenever I reflect on those pleasing by-past scenes, I am at a loss 
to determine which of the lovely sisters I should prefer. 

**One morning before we had quitted the breakfast table, and 
whilst we were rallying each other on the comparative merits of 
France and England, the old gentleman opened the door and 
beckoned me out of the room. He bade me take my hat and fol- 
low him, which I did in silence for some time, without noticing 
the route we had taken, till | observed with a kind of horror, at 
a turn of the road, that we were proceeding towards the port. I 
then broke silence, and asked whither we werg going, and what 
was the purport of our walk? The governor looked earnestly upon 
me, and, I thought, a tear glistened in his eve. 

*«* You must abide by my directions,’ said he, ‘and it will save 
you and others much pain. A cartel has errived, an exchange of 
prisoners has been effected, and you will sail from the Island with- 
in an hour.’ 

** But, my dear Sir, you will allow me to return and take 

** * No, Sir! 1 will have no leave-taking—no shedding of tears 
at parting—no pressure of the hand, more eloquent than words— 
no uttering of the painful Farewe 1, so destructive to the future 
peace of mind!’ 

«* Oh, Sir, allow me but one word! one last adieu! 

“< «Nort ong, Sir! Remember your promise!’ 

‘‘T seized the rugged veteran’s hand between both of mine, and, 
pressing it fervently to my lips, I exclaimed, Allow me to express 
my gratitude 

«« « Not to me, Sir! I have only done my duty; and all the re- 
turn I ask is, that, if the chance of war should throw a countryman 
of mine into your power, you will think of your well-wishers at 
the Government-House, and be kind to him for their sakes. You 
will find trunks on board, containing clothes and every necessary 
for your voyage. So now we must part. There is the vessel! 
God bless you, Sir, and send you safe to your native shores!’ ”’ 


Vou. IV. No. 24.—Museum. 











BRITISH ACCOUNT OF THE CAPTURE OF THE CHESAPEAKE, 


{The following article is copied from the London Literary Gazette, principally 
with a view of contrasting with our own annals, the manner in which an English 
historian will relate the affair of the Chesapeake. ] 


The Naval History of Great Britain, from 1793 to the Ae- 
cession of George IV. By William James. Vols. 4 & 5. Lon- 
dun, 1824. Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy. 


A NAVAL history written by a landsman appears to carry with 
it an air of presumption, on account of the very great difficulties 
he must have encountered from his want of knowledge in practi- 
cal seamanship. Mr. James has however proved the reverse by 
completing his undertaking, and in a manner creditable to himself, 
and serviceable to the country at large. He is a fearless historian, 
and dispenses his censures where he considers them deserved, as 
freely as he bestows his praises where they are justly merited. 
We are fully aware that in many instances Mr. J. cannot be a 
competent judge of the peculiar circumstances which he condemns, 
and consequently we are led to suppose that he has derived pre- 
cise and accurate information from scientific men in the service, 
and thus expresses the received opinion, as it could be gathered, 
of the navy. Could we discover a shade of partiality towards any 
individual officer, an undeserved commendation of any ship’s crew, 
or an illiberal remark upon any naval department, it might tend to 
cloud many of the statements with doubt and uncertainty, and we 
should be the first to condemn a work’thus written; but it affords 
us considerable pleasure to be able, on the contrary, to bestow our 
justly earned tribute of applause. Mr. J. appears to have been in- 
defatigable in his researches after valuable facts which could in any 
way add a new feature to his History. The whole is upon a sys- 
tematie plan, admirably arranged; and each volume being pro- 
vided with a copious index, reference may readily be made to any 
particular action or event. The occurrences of each year are ac- 
curately drawn up in separate divisions, and display the rapid im- 
provement of the British navy. The comparative force of com- 
batants, however, is rather too frequently introduced as a proof ot 
their equality or superiority. We find no fault with the calcula- 
tion of the real armament, it is both useful and judicious; but we 
must be allowed to express our doubts, that a few guns more or 
less on either side could be any material cause of victory or defeat. 
In what sailors term “hard hammering,’’ that is, broadside and 
broadside, then indeed the weight of metal becomes a serious con- 
sideration; but this subject might undergo much ingenuous discus- 
sion, of which our limits will not admit. Mr. James has endea- 
voured to do justice to all parties in the most impartial manner. 
His honourable mention of the junior class of officers will be at- 
tended with beneficial results; and the prospect of seeing his name 
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on some future day enrolled with the deeds of the brave, will ope- 
rate as a stimulus on the ardent mind of the young sailor. 

The remarks on the system of severe punishment (which in 
spite of every effort of power to suppress it was practised on board 
some ships of war) will be read with deep interest. A strict offi- 
cer and a cruel ove are too widely different characters. ‘The former 
gains the attachment and devotion of his men; while the latter 
can only restrain them from retaliation, by imposing severer re- 
strictions and punishments. An officer who is tyrannical by na- 
ture will generally be found wanting at the post of honour; while 
many brave men have become so through education. Subordina- 
tion is more requisite at sea (where all are confined in one ship) 
than on shore; but flogging for every trivial misdemeanour de- 
serves just reprobation; and that the generality of our brave com- 
manders entertained similar sentiments, is clearly proved by the 
very high estimation in which they were held by all ranks that 
served under them. Mr. James has not said much upon the sub- 
ject, but what is said contains a keenness, that will be deeply felt 
by those to whom it applies. 

In this spirited performance a new light is thrown upon naval 
warfare, which cannot fail to be gratifying to the lovers of truth, 
and we have no doubt will be duly appreciated by all nations. In 
the present day it will decide many contested points, and here- 
alter be looked up to as a standard authority. There are a few 
nautical errors; and some of the accounts appear to want a finish, 
which would add greatly to their interest. ‘The Notes, which are 
very numerous, are by far the most entertaining part of the work. 
But we proceed to give some extracts, to illustrate our remarks. 
The gallant defence of the Warren Hastings East Indiaman against 
the repeated attacks of the Piemontaise French frigate, deserves 
the strongest commendation; and after Mr. James has given an 
accurate account of the action, in which the Indiaman was com- 
pelled at last to strike, he adds, 

** Some scenes that now ensued would have better become an 
Algerine cruiser, or a Malay pirate, than a French man-of-war. 
The dismasted state of the Warren Hastings, at her surrender, as- 
sisted by the force of the heavy sea then running, caused the ship 
to fall off; and the Piemontaise, lying close to leeward, under her 
three topsails, with the mizen one aback and the main one shiver- 
ing, bore up, to avoid being run foul of. Having by this evolu- 
tion filled her main topsail, and being unattended to at the helm, 
the frigate again came-to, and fell on board the larboard bow of 
the prize. The two ships then dropped close alongside of each 
other, producing, in the disturbed state of the sea, a crash that 
rendered the situation of both extremely hazardous. 

‘A party of Frenchmen, headed by the first lieutenant, Charles 
Moreau, now rushed on the decks of the Warren Hastings, and, 
with uplifted daggers and horrid imprecations, threatened the lives 
of all on board. After one ruffian had dragged captain Larkins 
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about the ship, charging him with an attempt to run the frigate on 
board, in order to cripple her masts, and calling him by every op- 
probrious epithet, another, in the person of M. Moreau himself, 
stabbed the captain with a poignard in the right side. The man 
afterwards admitted having done so, but attempted to extenuate 
the base act, by charging captain Larkins with purposely running 
his ship on board the Piemontaise. The simple fact that M. Mo- 
reau, as well as his followers, was highly intoxicated, while it ac- 
counts for the oblivious state of his memory as to the origin of the 
accident, clearly shows, that he had not enough of the gentleman 
in his demeanour to fit him to be the second captain of a French 
frigate 

** With such an example set them by their chief officer, the prize 
crew were comparatively merciful in not absolutely slaying their 
victims: they merely stabbed three of the officers. So that, in- 
cluding the captain and a midshipman, Mr. James Bayton, who 
was pierced in seven different places in his two arms by the mon- 
ster Moreau, five persons were wounded in cold blood, after the 
honourabie surrender of their ship. Pillage of every description 
of course followed these tyrannical proceedings; but, after a while, 
the furious passions of the captors subsided, and captain Epron and 
some of his officers did their best to conciliate and render comfort- 
able captain Larkins and the survivors of his crew.” 

We should hke to obtain precise information as to what became 
of this Moreau, this dastardly wretch. We have heard that a great 
reward was offered for his apprehension in case of his being cap- 
tured; and that in another action with a British frigate, after fight- 
ing with desperation, the French ship was boarded, when Moreau, 
though he had lost one arm, dreaded so much the vengeance of the 
English law that he plunged overboard. 

As a proof that our sailors could act as well on shore as aboard, 
we give the following. 

“On the tenth of August the British 20-gun ship Minstrel, cap- 
tain John Strutt Peyton, and 18-gun brig sloop Philomel, captain 
Charles Shaw, observed three small French privateers in the port 
of Biendom, near Alicant; where they were protected by a castle 
mounting 24 guns. Asa further security, two of the vessels were 
hauled on shore, and a battery formed with six of their guns, which 
were manned with their united crews, amounting to eighty men, 
chiefly Genoese. Under these circumstances the British ship and 
brig could only blockade the privateers; and to do this more ef- 
fectually a boat was sent from one or the other of them every night, 
to row guard near the shore. On the twelfth of August a boat, 
with midshipman Michael Dwyer and seven seamen, departed from 
the Minstrel upon this service. Considering that, if he could take 
the battery pn the beach, he might succeed in capturing the pri- 
vateers, the midshipman questioned the Spaniards, who came off 
in boats from the town, and they all agreed in the relation, that 
the French had retreated, leaving but thirty men in the battery 
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and twenty in the castle. Relying upon the tried courage and 
steadiness of his seven men, Mr. Dwyer resolved, notwithstanding 
the numbers of the enemy, to attempt carrying the battery by sur- 
prise. With this view, at half past nine, he and his litte party 
landed at a spot about three miles to the westward of the town; 
but searcely had they done so, than they were challenged by a 
French sentinel. The midshipman, with much presence of mind, 
answered in Spanish, that they were peasants. The British were 
suflered to advance, and, arriving at the battery on the beach, at- 
tacked it without hesitation. After a smart struggle, the garrison, 
consisting not of twenty, but of eighty Genoese, abandoned the 
battery to the eight British. ‘The latter were a few minutes only 
in possession, before they were surrounded by 200 French soldiers. 
Against these Mr. Dwyer and his seven men defended themselves 
until one of the latter was killed, the midshipman shot through the 
shoulder, and a seaman through the eye, and all their ammunition 
expended. The moment the firing ceased, the French rushed upon 
the garrison with their bayonets. Mr. Dwyer was too weak, from 
loss of blood, to sustain a fight hand to hand; and, after he had 
been stabbed in seventeen places, and all the men except one se- 
verely wounded, the French recovered possession of the battery. 

“The admiration of captain Foubert and his troops, (a detach- 
ment from the 117th regiment of voltigeurs,) at the invincible 
eourage of the little band of British, was unbounded; and when 
the latter, ip their wounded state, were conveyed to the head-quar- 
ters of general Goudin, the French commanding officer in this 
quarter, the same benevolence and solicitude were shown to them 
by him and his suite. The general sent an invitation to captain 
Peyton to visit him on shore, and receive in person as well his 
brave boat’s crew, as the congratulations of the general and the 
other French officers for having such men under his command. 
Captain Peyton accepted the invitation, dined with the French ge- 
neral, and received back his midshipman and six out of his seven 
men. Thus is it ever, that the brave sympathise with the brave; 
and he, who gallantly does his duty, meets far from the most in- 
estimable part of his reward, in the admiration which he elicits 
from the breast of his enemy.” 

The whole of the action between the Shannon and Chesapeake 
is too long for insertion; we shall there‘ore only give some portions. 
Captain Broke had sent a challenge to captain Lawrence, which 
however did not reach him; but the latter observing the Shannon 
outside of Boston, came out purposely to engage her: 

The action commenced with becoming spirit on both sides; but 
the ships getting foul, the Shannon’s position enabled her to sweep 
the whole range of the American’s decks with her shot. 

‘Captain Broke now saw that the Chesapeake’s quarter deck 
division were deserting their guns. He instantly called out, 
‘Board!’ and, accompanied by the first lieutenant and twenty 
men, sprang upon the Chesapeake’s quarterdeck. Here not an 
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officer or man was to be seen. Upon her gangways, about twenty 
Americans made a slight resistance. These were instantly driven 
towards the forecastle; where a few endeavoured to get down the 
fore-hatchway, but in their eagerness prevented each other: a few 
fled over the bows, and reached the main deck through the bridle- 
ports; and the remainder laid down their arms and submitted. 
Between thirty and forty of the Shannon’s marines quickly follow- 
ed the first boarding party. These kept down the men who were 
ascending the main hatchway, and answered a spirited fire, still 
continued from the main and mizen tops. ‘The Chesapeake’s fore- 
top was, in the mean time, stormed by midshipman Smith and his 
top-men, about five in number; who either destroyed or drove on 
deck all the Americans there stationed. This gallant young man 
had deliberately passed along the Shannon’s fore-yard, which was 
braced up, to the Chesapeake’s, also braced up; and thence into her 
top. 
‘After those upon the forecastle had submitted, captain Broke 
ordered one of his men to stand sentry over them, and sent most of 
the others aft where the conflict was still going on. He was in the 
ict of giving them orders to answer the fire from the Chesapeake’s 
main top, when the sentry called lustily out to him. On turning 
round, the captain found himself opposed by three of the Ameri- 
eans; who, seeing they were superior to the British then near 
them, had armed themselves afresh. Captain Broke parried the 
middle fellow’s pike, and wounded him in the face; but instantly 
received from the man on the pikeman’s right, a blow with the 
butt-end of a musket, which bared his skull, and nearly stunned 
him. Determined to finish the British Commander, the third man 
‘ut him down with his broad-sword, and, at that very instant, was 
himself cut down by one of the Shannon’s seamen. Captain Broke 
and his treacherous foe now lay side by side; each, although nearly 
powerless, struggling to regain his sword, when a marine despatch- 
ed the American with his bayonet. Captain Broke was not the only 
sufferer upon this occasion ; one of his men was killed, and two or 
three were wounded. Can it be wondered, if all that were con- 
cerned in this breach of faith fell victims to the indignation of the 
Shannon’s men? It was as much as their commander could do, to 
save from their fury a young midshipman, who, having slid down 
a rope from the Chesapeake’s fore-top, begged his protection. Mr. 
Smith, who had also descended from the fore-top, and a seaman, 
were at this time helping the captain on his legs. The seaman, 
while tying a handkerchief round his commander’s head, called 
out, (pointing aft,) ‘ There, sir, there goes up the old ensign over 
the Yankee colours.’ The captain saw it hoisting, (with what 
feelings may well be imagined.) and was instantly led to the quar- 
terdeck, where he seated himself upon one of the carronade slides. 

** The gallant first lieutenant of the Shannon (George T. L. Watt) 
was struck on the head with a grape-shot from one of that ship’s 
fore-mast guns, while in the act of hoisting the British colours over 
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the American. Another gun was discharged, unfortunately, before 
the officer commanding that division knew of the Chesapeake’s 
surrender; and three or four of the Shannon’s men shared the la- 
mented fate of Mr. Watt, besides several being wounded. Even 
after the British colours were flying on board the Chesapeake, 
some of her men kept tiring up the main hatchway, and killed a 
British marine. It was then, and not till then, that lieutenant 
(Charles Lesitie) Falkiner, who was sitting on the booms, very 
properly directed three or four muskets that were ready, to be 
fired down. Captain Broke, from his seat upon the carronade-slide, 
told him to summon them to surrender, if they desired quarter. 
He did so. They replied, * We surrender;’ and all hostility ceased. 
Soon aiter this, captain Broke’s senses failed him from loss of 
blood; and the Shannon’s jolly-boat arriving with a supply of 
men, (the two ships having separated, owing to the Chesapeake’s 
quarter-gallery giving way,) he was carried on board his own 
ship. 

** Between the discharge of the first gun, and the period of cap- 
tain Broke’s boarding, eleven minutes only elapsed; and, in four 
minutes more, the Chesapeake was completely his. Hundreds of 
spectators from Boston and the surrounding neighbourhood, holding 
their watches in their hands, were astonished at the speedy termina- 
tion of the firing; and the fact of the Shannon’s first lieutenant hay 
ing been killed by a cannon-shot, as he was hoisting the colours on 
board the Chesapeake, clearly proves, that the firing did not cease 
till the very moment of victory.” 

Having mentioned the undaunted manner in which Mr. James has 
performed his task, it can excite no surprise to find some of his 
charges repelled. A Pamphlet has appeared, contradicting part ot 
the statements respecting the EKolus frigate, to which Mr. James has 
replied in his characteristic manner. The public will be able to 
form their own conclusions upon the subject. However, we cannot 
avoid remarking, that aman who devotes his time, his attention, and 
his talents, to the service of his country, though he does not wear 
a uniform or bear a royal commission, and may only be known to 
the world as an author; yet he is as much entitled to respect, and 
may be as valuable to his country, as the officer (however highly 
distinguished) who is privileged to wear a sword. 


Note.—This Review was written before the melancholy suicide of the late brave 
and humane Sir G. R. Collier. No stranger can regret that event more sincerely 
than we do; but we must say that it has not altered our opinion of Mr. James’s book, 
to a passage in which, hurtful to the feelings of the gallant officer, his unhappy 
death is imputed. It appears to us that the Newspaper report of the Coroner’s In 
quest was framed with ex parte feelings; and it is certainly very imperfect. The 
broad fact is asserted, and the charge cast without one jot of evidence as to the 
previous state of the unfortunate gentleman’s health, or the effects of an African 
station upon a nervous and irritable constitution. This is hardly fair. But even if 
the deceased’s death had been the direct consequence of the paragraph in question, 
lamentable as it would have been, we would not have the veracity of history per- 
verted for the sake of guarding against such possible accidents. We are bound in 
justice to say, (pitying as we do Mr. James’s feelings,) that our account of his work 
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was not prepared without very considerable inquiry, and that we discovered no 
other principle to have actuated him but a steady regard to truth. We have not 
found him the tool of any one, but, as far as he could be, an indefatigable, impar 
tial, and honourable writer, Even since writing this, another painful event has grown 
out of the publication before us. Sir J. Plullimore (as the Police Reports in all 
the Newspapers state at length,) on returning from abroad, thought himself justi- 
fied in visiting Mr. James’s house, and assaulting him with a stick, in consequence 
of some offence which he had taken at the account of one of his naval exploits 
We can readily conceive that many officers may be displeased at what this history 
asserts; their sensitive honour and hard-carned characters are affected; but to do 
that which Cribb or Spring could do better, is not the way to prove an error or re- 
dressa wrong. Were it so, any stout rutian might be a gentleman and a hero. 


PROM THE SAME, 
NEW LAMP, 


We have just seen one of the neatest and most convenient little 
inventions of the self-illuminating lamp kind which has been con- 
trived for public use. The name of the inventor is, we understand, 
Mr. H. Berry. The lamp consists of a small tin box, about six 
inches long and three wide; it is divided longitudinally, and one of 
the divisions (out of which a wick rises.) is filled with oil or spirits 
of wine. On the other side there is an apparatus, the principal parts 
of which are, a sort of reel of three points, and a pulley to which 
a silk string of any length is attached; on pulling this, the reel 
makes one movement, and the first point, which is armed with a 
match, strikes against the wick, and instantly ignites it. A clear 
and bright flame is thus lighted, and will burn for eighteen hours, 
at a very trifling expense: three pence per week, we are assured, 
will keep the machine in trim. 

The utility of this lamp struck us much. How convenient to the 
studious to have in their midnight watch only to apply to the 
slight silken cord, which they have laid near their pillow, for an 
agreeable light upon the table where their lamp was left amid books 
and papers? For the invalid, for all who dislike sleeping in a light- 
ed chamber, for carriage travellers in the night, for the library and 
letter-sealing in summer when fires are not wanted—in short, for 
general use, we consider this to be a most eligible invention; and 
we have no doubt that it will, as soon as known, become a com- 
mon article of conveniency. We cannot pronounce, without expe- 
rience, whether it is likely to remain long in perfect repair; but 
this is essential to its manufacture, and we recommend it to the 
care of the inventor. 


INCUBATION, 
Tne process of hatching ducklings and chickens by artificial means 
was not long since forced upon public notice by some other process 
before the Lord Mayor. Like all novelties, this furnished matter 
for pleasantry at the time; but we are informed, that the person whe 
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brought forward this scheme really succeeds in putting his theory 
into practice;—and not only produces the young birds in the way 
stated, but even surpasses all Egyptian example. For we are as- 
sured, that, in order to show the progress of incubation, he has 
been led to try the experiment of removing the egg from the shell, 
and enclosing it in glass to be hatched; and that he has succeeded! 
Thus the entire progress of incubation, like the working, &c. of 
hees, is exposed to constant and visible observation. 


THE REVERSE. 


Farewe tt, farewell, thou heartless one! 
I marvel now how it could be, 
That my heart’s deepest tenderness 
Was vowed so utterly to Thee. 
Marvel, ah, no! I must not look 
Upon that darkly arching brow,— 
I must not meet that liquid eye, 
Nor gaze upon that neck of snow 
Or I shali marvel at my hope, 
My wish, my will, to break thy chain— 
Waich thy surpassing loveliness, 
And be thy spell-bound slave again. 
I could have pardoned Thee, if love— 
Some other love—had thwarted mine; 
1 know too well his wildest power, 
Not to have felt for it, if thine. 
But thou art all of vanity, 
And I may not forgive—forget 
That my heart’s deepest pulse has been 
Trifled with by a light coquette. 


LINES TO THE TUNE OF ** ALLAN WATER.” 


Fane thee well, dear land, for ever! 
Fate drives me from thy shore ; 
But though I leave thee, never 
To behold thee more, 
Yet still, where’er I wander, 
My heart remains with thee— 
No change can tear asunder 
Ties so dear to me! 
Other skies may shine more clearly, 
On richer, greener plains; 
But none, whose light so dearly 
In my bosom reigns, 
Can e’er be found to make me, 
Wherever I may roam, 
Forget thee or forsake thee, 
Thee, my only home! 


Vor. IV. No. 24.—Museum. 
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I'wo new works on South America are announced by Mrs, Graham :—* Journal 
of a Voyage to Brazil, and Residence there, during part of the Years 1821, 1822, 
and 1823; including an Account of the Revolution which brought about the In- 
dependence of the Brazilian Empire ;” and “ Journal of a Residence in Chile, and 
Voyage from the Pacific, in the Years 1822 and 1823; preceded by an Account 
of the Revolutions in Chile, since the Year 1810, and particularly of the Transac 
tions of the Squadron of Chile under Lord Cochrane.” They will each appear u 
a quarto volume, with engravings 


An Epic Poem is shortly expected from the pen of the Ettrick Shephe rd, en 


titled “ Queen Hynde.” 
The Author of “ Recollections of the Peninsula,” &c. we understand, has in the 
press a new work entitled “ Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and in Italy.” 


We congratulate the public on the convenience and luxury of the Institution ot 
t Public American Library in London, Mr. Miller, of New Bridge-street, who 
has long been known as the commercial medium of literary intercourse between 
America and Great Britain, has engrafted on his trade a Sudscription Library tor 
American books and newspapers; and in these elegant rooms may be seen the 
newspapers of that vast continent, and the various current productions of the press 
American residents in London are of course its cager patrons; but it is little less 
interesting to persons connected with America, and to speculators in transatlantic 
literature, which is every month becoming a subject of increased interest, by the 
originality of many works, and by the talents and genius of the writers 

Mr, Mackintosh, an eminent muslin-manufacturer, has been exhibiting in Lon 
don specimens of water-proof muslin, and water-proof fabrics of various descrip 
tions. He lays two breadths together, and interposes a thin lamin of caoutciiouc, 
dissolved in oil of turpentine. The muslins thus prepared are light, and not dis- 
tinguishable from others; they wash well; and they can be afforded at an inconsidera- 
ble advance of price. Silks, woollens, linens, &c. are treated in like manner, and 
even leather, with some improvements to moisture. Of course such a discovery 
is of very extensive application, and of great importance to commerce, manufac- 
tures, and the arts. Mr. Maberly, M.P. is understood to have engaged in its in- 
troduction south of the Tweed. 


A very extensive work is preparing for publication, in three volumes, folio, con- 
sisting of a Complete History of London, Westminster, and Southwark, inter- 
spersed with biographical notices of eminent persons, and compiled from the Pub- 
lic Records, the Archives of the City, and from other origina! and authentic 
sources, by J. Bayley, Esq. F.R.S. and F.S.A. one of his Majesty’s sub-commis- 
sioners on the Public Records, and author of the “ History of the Tower of Lon- 
don.” The embellishments of the work, which will consist of general views of 
the metropolis, public buildings, remains of antiquity, churches, monuments, por- 
traits of eminent persons, seals, kc. will be executed by engravers of the highest 
celebrity, from drawings by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., Messrs. Blore, Wild, and other 
distinguished artists. It will be published in Parts, the first of which w ll appear 
in November, 1824, and will be continued in the following manner :—The se« ond, 
third, and fourth, Parts, at intervals of four months, and all the remainder of the 
work at regular quarterly periods. 

Among the literary novelties of the day, Memoirs of Captain Rock, the cele- 
brated Irish Chieftain, with some account of his ancestors, are about to make their 
appearance, dictated by himself! His amanuensis is Mr. Moore the poct 

The Rev. T. F. Dibdin, F.R.S. S.A. of black-letter celebrity, announces a work, 
under the title of the Library Companion, or the Young Man’s Guide and the Old 
Man’s Comfort in the formation of a Library. 

Biographical and Historical Memoirs of the Founders and principal Benefactors 
of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, is announced by A. Chalmers, Esq. 
F.S.A. in four volumes, octavo. Ejther division may be purchased separately, as 
the Memoirs of each University will form two volumes. 
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The second volume of Anecdotes, Biographical Sketches, and Memoirs, collected 
by Letitia Matilda Hawkins, is in the press. 

In the press, and shortly will be published, the second edition of Mr. B. Clarke's 
New Veterinary Pharmacope@ia, pointing out the diet, poisons, and medicines of 
he horse, with original experiments. 

An edition of Scottish Songs, ancient and modern, illustrated with notes, a cri- 
oduction, and characters of the most eminent lyric poets of Scotland, by 
nningham, is announced 

Critical and Descriptive Accounts of the most celebrated Picture Galleries in 
England, with an Essay on the Elgin Marbles, will soon appear. 

Che Ancient Poetrv and Romances of Spain, selected and translated, with criti- 
eal and historical remarks, by J. Bowring, Esq., will soon appear. 

lo boil potatoes mealy, and not cracked, it has been recommended to assort them 
to a nearly uniform size, for each boiling; put them into an uncovered pot, which 
they must not fill, and pour over them cold water, so as only to cover them. When 
his first water is nearly ready to boil, pour it off, and replace it with a similar 
iantity of cold water, salted rather profusely; which replacing of the water has 
1e double effect of removing the extracted juices of the raw potatoes, and to 
‘ool their outsides, whilst their inner parts retain the heat acquired, so that the 
boiling they are then to undergo (until the prongs of a fork prove them to be 
done in the middle,) is uniform throughout, and the potatoes are not cracked, as 
in a close covered pot they are apt to be, by the great heat applied to their out- 
sides, whilst yet their centres are in part raw. 

East Indies. —The Diana steam-boat, built in Mr. Kyd’s 


Steam Navigation in th 


yard at Kidderpore, near Calcutta, was launched on the 12th of July last, and on 
the same day made, on the majestic Ganges, the first trip ever performed in India 
by the aid of steam, between Calcutta and Chinsurah; which she successfully and 
most pleasantly performed in six hours and a half. Colonel Krefting, the governor 
of Serampore, and suite, were amongst the highly respectable company on board. 


Coal in Syria.—A stratum of coal, of considerable thickness, has been discover- 
ed in Syria, a few miles inland from the coast, and a pit or mine has been opened, 
trom whence the Pacha of Egypt is preparing to draw supplies for the steam- 
boats which he is intending to employ on the Nile and its branches. 

Mr. G. Cruikshank is engaged in illustrating two volumes, entitled Tales of Irish 
Life, written from actual observation, during a residence of several years in various 
parts of [reland, and intended to display a faithful picture of the habits, manners, 
and condition, of the people. The same ingenious and original artist is also pre- 
paring several designs for a humorous exposition of the Tread-mill. 

An Account of the Life and Writings of the late Thomas Brown, M.D. Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, will soon be published by the 
Rev. D. Walsh. 

Traditions of Edinburgh, or Legends and Anecdotes respecting the City in for- 
mer ‘Times, are preparing 

The “ Poetical Scrap-Book,” a Selection of beautiful Pieces, most of them un- 
common and little known, collected during a series of years, by the Editor of 
“ The Poetical Common-place Book.” 

The Bachelor’s Wife ; a Selection of Curious and Elegant Extracts, with Obser- 
vations. By John Galt, Esq. In one volume, post 8vo. 

Nearly ready for publication, a small volume, to be entitled “The Periodical 
Press of Great Britain and treland; or an Inquiry into the State of the Public 
Journals, chiefly as respects their moral and political Influence.” 

We are happy to hear that Mr. Boaden, the intelligent author of the “ Inquiry 
into the Authenticity of the Shakspeare Portraits,” is at present busily employed 
upon a Life of the late Mr. Kemble. It will extend, we are informed, to two octavo 
volumes, and comprise not only the biography of the great Actor himself, but 
likewise an account of every thing relating to the Stage that has occurred during 
the last forty years,—a work that cannot fail to be highly interesting to the admirers 
of the Drama. 

Jeremy Bentham is said to be the author of the book called “ Not Paul but Je- 
sus. By Gamaliel Smith, Esq.” 
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Dim 


We learn that Mr. Wiffen has completed his Translation of Tasso, which is now 
in the press, and ina state of such forwardness, that the Ist volume will speedily 
be issued. It is beautifully printed, by Mr. Moyes, and embellished with 10 En 
gravings on Wood, and a Portrait of Tasso. 

The Miscellaneous Writings of the celebrated John Evelyn, the appearance of 
whose Memoirs lately excited so much interest, are preparing for pu plication, in 
1 vol. 4to. printed uniformly with that work 

A second series of High-ways and By-ways, or Tales of the Road-side, is in the 
press, w hich will, no doubt, sustain the writer’s well-earned re putation 

Sir Arthur Clarke, MD, &c. author of “ An Essay on Bathing,” &c. has nearly 
lication, a Practical Manual for the Preservation of Health, and the 


ready for pu 
Prevention of Diseases incidental to the middle and advanced periods of Life; in 
1 vol. l2mo. 


The Memoirs of the celebrated Goéthe, the admired author of “ Faust,” “The 
Sorrows of Werter,”’ Kc. are just re adv for public atio 


The 4th livraison of the Napoleon Memoirs may be expected in the course of 


the present month. 
The long-expected Novel of The Highlanders, from the pen of the author of 
“The Hermit in Lo idon,” *“ Hermit Abroad,”’ &c. will app arina few day s. 
Admiral Ekins’ work on Naval Tactics, entitled Naval Battles from 1744 to 1814, 
in one vol. 4to, Ulustrated by numerous Engravings, will be ready in the course of 
a fortnight. 
In the European Magazine, Konigsmarke is attributed to Mr. Cooper. 
Extracts from a Journal written on the 


There is preparing for publication, the 
t t ’ - 

“ont 
containing 


Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, in the years 1820, 1821, and 1822; 
th Observations on the Stat 


some account of the recent Revolutions, together w 
of Society in those Countries, by Captain Basil Hail, R. N. 

A New Edition of Swift’s Works, with additional Letters, Tracts, and Poems, 
not hitherto published, is also announced by Sir Walter Scott. 


Mr. Cochrane, whose extraordinary pedestrian exploits in Asia and in the north- 


ern regions of the Russian Empire have excited so much wonder, is printing his 
utmost boundaries of Russia to 


Travels. He penetrated in one direction to the 
wards America, where he was stopped by authority; and we understand that his 
adventures bear altogether a character of novelty and peculiar interest. 


Mr. Bernard Barton has in the press a new work, entitled Poetic Vigils. 


It is well known that Galland’s French translation of the collection of “ Thousand 
and One Nights,” from which the versions into other European languages have been 
made, was so imperfect as to contain only the smaller number of those celebrated 
Tales. The publie will therefore learn with interest, that Mr. Ackermann has in 
considerable forwardness a Translation of that part of this Collection, which has 
not yet appeared in an English dress, from a complete copy of the original, which 
the eminent Uriental scholar, Mr. Yon Hammer, of Vienna, was fortunate enough 


to meet with during his diplomatic mission at Constantinople. 


The forthcoming Romance of “ The Witch Finder,” which we announced last 
week, is, we omitted to say, from the pen of the Author of “ Calthorpe,” “The 
Loliards,”’ and “Other Times.” 

Matthew Wald, a story by the author of “ Valerius,” and “ Adam Blair,” is im- 
mediately forthcoming. 

A new literary journal is announced for the month of May—* Revue Européene, 
ou productions de esprit humain en France, en Angleterre, en Italie, en Alle- 
magne.” The publication is to be monthly, and in bulk about ten sheets 8vo_ It 
orks published, discoveries made, progress 


proposes to give information of all the w 
every country of Europe; and is to be 


ascertained, &c. in the arts and sciences in 
published in English at Lovdon, French at Pars, Italian in Italy, German in Ger- 
Already the contributors and Editors are appointed. In France, MM. 


many, &c 
liberal coterie litteraire of 


Arnault, Jouy, Jay, and Etienne; in other words, the 
Paris are named as the chief writers in the French department of this E iTOpean 
enterprise.— ctter jrom Paris. 

Phe “ Letters of Jonathan Oldstyle” are advertised as in press in London 
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